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MODEL ANGELO 


(BEING A CONTINUATION OF “GATHERINGS FROM AN ARTIST’S PORTFOLIO”). 


NGELO and myself made each other’s 
acquaintance under the following cir- 
cumstances: I was sauntering idly down a 
lane which leads from the eastern side of the 
Bagni di Lucca to the river, when I came 
upon a lad of some eleven or twelve years 
of age, with a wheel-barrow containing the 
refuse of various kinds of vegetables, most 
conspicuous among which were the leaves 
and stalks of cabbages, turnips, and on- 
ions, commingling with other less attractive 
abominations, completing the unwholesome 
medley. But my chief attention was drawn 
toward the boy himself, and his costume, 
which consisted of portions of what was once 
a shirt; scarcely any breeches, save what 
served to cover the middle of his body and 
hips; a jacket, anda hat. His was the most 
peculiar jacket which I have ever met with 
in this land of picturesque rags. It had, 
doubtless, in its palmy days, belonged to a 
wearer who had already attained to lusty 
manhood ; it had possibly once possessed 








even cuffs and pockets, 
possibly once boasted real 
horn buttons! But now, 
what a jacket it was, to 
be sure! All signs of 
any ambitious coat were 
gone, its former glories 
all departed. What re- 
mained of either cuffs or 
pockets was draggling 
down in wretched hu- 
miliation. But the hat, 
the hat! that was the 
crowning wonder of the 
urchin’s covering. To 
what may I compare it? 
It also might, from its 
size, have once belonged 
to the owner of the jack- 
et. It descended loose- 
ly over his dark curly 
locks and half of his face, 
like an awkward, high- 
topped pot-lid, with a 
hole at the top out of 
which was growing a crop 
of*waving hair. It re- 
minded me of the cap of 
Mercury (to compare the 
elegant and classical with 
the rustic); it likewise 
made me think of certain 
extinguishers which I 
have seen pending above 
a chemist’s kettle of mystic ingredients. “In 
short, it reminded me of anything rather than 
that uppermost tile which we in civil speech 
call ahat. The boy’s feet and hands were 
tanned and soiled into semi-blackness, but the 
face, protected by that same wondrous hat of 
many murky shades, was pale and delicate ; 
the eyes large, dark, and soft enough for those 
of an angel ; a mouth and nose to match, both 
finely cut and charmingly refined. He took 
little notice of my presence, for he continued 
to amuse himself by imbedding head and hands 
in the midst of the rubbish of his one-wheeled 
cart, and casting himself over it backward 
and forward, evidently in imitation of some 
performers whom I had observed the day be- 
fore in the principal piazza, doing a similar 
trick. The diversion absorbed his whole 
soul and body, and I made up my mind that 
the urchin’s genius, if he had any, decided- 
ly lay in low and inferior tumbling. He 
pursued his performances with most extraor- 
dinary spirit ; his pretty girlish features prov- 


identially escaping contact with the veg- 
etable nastiness, while every other part of 
him was contaminated with the contents of 
his wheel-barrow. “ Yes,” I said to myself, 
“tumbling is. decidedly your natural bent ;” 
and, as I admire genius under any guise, I 
was resolved to make the acquaintance of 
the genius before me. I approached him, 
therefore, having in the mean time deter- 
mined, if I could, to secure him as a model, 
and broke silence with, “ Well, my lad, you 
seem fond of that sport; can you run of er- 











rands and stand still, as well as turn somer- 
saults ?” 

“* Si, signore ; I can run like a devil !” 

“Can you, indeed? What is your name?” 

“ Angelo, a suo servizio,” 

“ Well, Angelo, can you sweep ?” 

“ Si, signore ; I sweep the streets often 
before festa days, and carry off the rubbish, 
and throw it in the river; and I sweep up 
and collect the manure, which I sell to the 
people who have gardens about here.” 

“ And do you turn somersaults over. that 
also?” I interrupted. : : 

The boy’s eyes softened almost to a tear; 
he was hurt by the sarcasm; he hung ‘his 
head and replied : 

“ No, signore, sono un povero ragaszio, ma 
non faccio poi questo.” (I am a poor boy, but 
I would not demean myself to do that.) 

He then, sadly affronted, caught up the 
handles of his barrow to wheel his load down 
to the river’s side. 

“ Listen, Angelo,” I exclaimed, in haste ; 
“T did not mean to hurt your feelings ; if 
you could learn to sweep out the coach-house 
where I make pictures, to wash my brushes, 
and, as you say you can run like a devil, go 
quickly on errands, I should like to employ 
you. I will give you. five lire a month, and, 
if you are a good lad, perhaps a new jacket, 
hat, and pair of shoes for winter.” 

He dropped the handles of his cart in an 
instant, and gazed at me as‘if he could not 
believe his senses. 

“How much?” he tremulously askked— 
“five lire—jacket—shoes—and possibly a 
new hat !” 

His face grew radiant ; his beautiful eyes 
dilated ; he was in a moment brightness itself 
in the height of his “great expectations.” 

“ $i, signore ; I will come now.” 

“No, Angelo ; finish the job you have on 
hand, and come to me to-morrow morning ; 
you know the big door opposite the wine- 
shop in the piazza, close upon the river?” 
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“ S), signore, 1 know, where blind Pros- 
peri and Lucia go to be pictured ?” 

“ Yes, there.” 

“T will come, non dubitate, signore /” 

I saw him disappear with his precious 
cargo of pollution, and a minute later heard 
the splash, as he dumped it into the insulted 
Lima. Punctual to his word, I found him 
waiting the next morning at my studio-door ; 
he lifted the extraordinary pot-lid above his 
hair, with the air of a second-class count, 
while his left hand vainly sought to pose it- 
self where a pocket once existed, but where 
in its present condition there was nothing 
more than a mass of rags and tags. As for 
his shirt, dear me, how shall I describe it? 
—the remains of an article which, torn into 
strips, showed itself in its charcoaled dingi- 
ness falling over the soiled red-cotton belt 
tied around his waist, the duty of which was 
to hold together upon his bedy the remnants 
of both trousers and shirt. The thin, well- 
formed chest was browned with exposure, 
and an underfed look was in the poor little 
fellow’s whole appearance. 

Angelo had washed his legs and hands for 
so grand an event as his first presentation at 
my place, and was fairly free from the white, 
green, and yellow decorations of his wheel- 
barrow exploits. As he stood before me in 
the pure morning light, I made up my mind 
that I had not only secured a servant, but 
also a desirable model (I knew this last office 
would be the greatest trial.to the boy, who 
was never still a moment). I opened the 
large door of my rough sanctum, resolved to 
try him in the sweeping and cleaning voca- 
tion first. 

“Go to the pump and bring water, sprin- 
kle the stones well and sweep out the dust,” 
I commanded ; and in the mean time I went 
to the tobacco-shop for my day’s supply of 
cigars. When I returned, he Aad sprinkled 
—with a vengeance! The room was a com- 
plete pond, and my last sketch, in pastels, 
floating upon it. Angelo was at it with all his 
might, and, in urging the muddy fluid toward 
the entrance with his broom, he had con- 
trived to splash over with the disgusting mixt- 
ure from the floor a picture upon which I 
had painted late the day previous ; the face 
and neck of the pretty girl that I had taken 
so much pains with looked as if she had got 
the small-pox. 

“You little devil!” I exclaimed, “ who 
told you to inundate the place inthis way ? 
I have a great mind to throw you out of the 
window into the Lima!” It was clear to me 
that Angelo was used to empty threats, for 
he did not seem in the least alarmed at mine, 
but looked at me with an innocent surprise 
which said, “ What’s amiss, fadrone mio?” 

“ Look, you little wretch!” I continued, 
“see what you have done to that picture 
there! you have ruined it—ruined a week's 
hard labor!” He turned his eyes toward it, 
and the full enormity of his crime flashed 
upon him; he stood mute and rigid, with 
both his arms hanging by his side (the broom 
had fallen in the slimy mess at his feet) ; and 
a terrible despair possessed his soul. His 
first movement was a sidelong one toward 
the picture, the next was to draw the sleeve 
of that awful jacket of his across and down- 





ward over the visage of the girl, thinking to 
wipe off the stains; instead of which, he 
raked the eyes over the rosy cheeks, the hair 
over the pearly forehead, the mouth and nose 
over the chin. The destruction was now 
complete, and I myself stood for one mo- 
ment aghast, contemplating the wreck of my 
work—then, seizing the petrified urchin by 
the shoulders prior to the infliction of sundry 
by no means gentle blows about his ears, I 
exclaimed, fiercely, “ You diabolical child, I” 
—but I could not finish my sentence ; I 
caught one glimpse of the boy’s face, and it 
disarmed me. His eyes were riveted upon 
the canvas as if some horrible charm fixed 
them there; he was not in the least afraid 
of the carrying out of my threat to pitch 
him from the window into the river; but to 
have perpetrated such a deed, evidently equiv- 
alent in his mind to a mild murder, sunk him 
into the deepest pit of despair. He looked 
as if he could never turn another somersault 
in this world. I pulled him to the door and 
said, “Go!” With his head down he moved 
slowly away, the misery depicted on his 
countenance I never saw equaled. All pros- 
pect of the five lire gone—the new clothes 4 
fallacious dream—and the disgraceful failure. 
to be recounted to his poor mother! Oh! 
it was hard. Before he had reached the end 
of the piazzetta, my heart relented, “ and af- 
ter all,” I reflected, “ that head of Lucia was 
not too well drawn, and I shall improve it 
in the next trial I make. — Angelo, come 
back!" I cried. Angelo returned. “ You 
have done a dreadful deed,” I said, “ but I 
am willing to give you another chance. I 
will paint your picture, and we will see how 
you go on; we will commence at once as 
soon as we can make the studio dry enough, 
Go buy me two sous’ worth of straw and 
spread it over the floor.” 

The lad's hopes were once more raised 
to the clouds, and he ran off “like a devil,” 
to use his own expression, on his mission. 
In an hour the deck was prepared for action ; 
the palette loaded with pellets of) fresh. col- 
ors ; a quiverful of brushes at hand; the can- 
vas steady upon the easel; and'T firéd'away 
with a will upon my latest victim. 

The portrait which accompanies this 
sketch is after the picture begun under the 
above-related circumstances. 

Angelo grew apace into a useful studio- 
boy, and soon acquired the art and mystery 
of brush-washing, arriving at length at the 
rare accomplishment of setting the palette 
with the tints in their proper places, and 
taking them off again and putting them 
under water for the next day’s use. Other 
endowments, too, began to manifest them- 
selves in my model: he smoked as well as, 
or worse I might rather say than, his padrone ; 
and could pitch stones far more ably than 
that exalted personage, Of this I had a spe- 
cimen one morning. I must, however, first 
go a trifle into the situation before I attempt 
to describe the battle. My coach -house 
studio-door, large in size, and constructed 
from green, unseasoned timber, had, by ex- 
posure to rain, frost, and sun, become some- 
what shaky. It exhibited divers tempting 
holes and crevices, through which the curious 
children, and frequently the children of a 





larger growth, would peep in, to see what 
the “ Signor Pittore” was doing. When or- 
dered to go away, they would not unfrequent- 
ly pelt the crazy door with stones, and ex- 
hibit other signs of disrespect. As I arrived 
early one day, and came suddenly in sight 
of my premises, I saw it besieged by half a 
score of reprobates, and Angelo in the breach 
defending the entrance of his master’s citadel. 
He had partially opened one of the huge 
doors, behind which he was taking refuge 
from six lively batteries drawn up in front 
of him. Ever and anon he would sally forth 
from his retreat, and deliver such well-aimed 
shots that some one or more of his adversa- 
ries would be put hors de combat ; and, just 
as I thought it time to make an end of the 
fight, I saw the last boy clap his hand on his 
leg, and heard him give a yell, which told me 
that victory had declared itself for the cham- 
pion—Angelo,.. Approaching the centre of 
the scene of action, I discovered in the door- 
way,.a basket, of stones; munition of war, 
which my hero had. collected from the bed 
of, the river, as he came along that morning, 
expecting, as he informed.me, an attack. My 
model had received several (not mortal) 


“wounds, one, however, on his cheek-bone, 


which interfered with my sittings for several 
days. The only other damage which I had 
to deplore from this bellicose engagement 
was the breaking of a phial of linseed-oil, 
which was on a table.at the end of the stu- 
dio most exposed to the raking fire of the 
enemy; and an indentation on a canvas 
which stood against the wall. .My rebuke 


-was mild on this occasion, for those young 


rogues had given. me a great deal. of annoy- 
ance, and my,only fear now was, that the 
mothers of the wounded warriors might, come 
in their maternal rage and demand vengeance 
on my model, ' od 

I found Angelo quite trustworthy. saye in 
matters of, cigars. He was, rather disposed 
to look upon a cigar once lighted and gone 
out, whatever its length, as his property; as 
I am_in the habit of relighting .ming some 
halfa dozen times before,I am, done with it, 
I found that this propensity of his helped, 
more than I quite appreciated, to deplete my 
day’s allowance of the weed before evening. 
I could trust him, however, to take my let- 
ters to the post, buy the stamps, and put 
them on nicely, as I had taught him. He 
was immensely conceited, and proud of this 
faith in his ability and honor; there was 
something awfully sacred in a letter to him, 
and he handled it with reverence, as if it 
might contain a holy relic—or as if, going to 
or coming from a forestiere, it must of course 
contain money. Once I sent him to the 
banker, whose office was but fifty yards 
away, telling him to run and deliver my let- 
ter at once to Signor Pagnini ; seeing there 
was no stamp upon it, or that it had perhaps 
fallen off, he rushed to the post-office, bought 
one, stuck it on, and took it to the gentleman 
in question, who gave me credit for the green- 
ness of the thing. 

More than a month had passed since 
Angelo had been with me, fulfilling to my 
satisfaction the double function of servant 
and model. For sittings long or short I gave 
him one lira and a half; adding his salary 
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of five lire to this, he had carried the (to 
him) small fortune of fifteen lire home to 
his poor mother, who earned a subsistence 
for four younger children than Angelo by 
going some three or more miles’ distance 
up into the mountain-forest to bring down 
fagots upon her head, which she disposed 
of for five sous the load ; each load, be it 
understood, as large a one as her strength 
permitted her to carry. It was a pleasure 
to watch the ‘delight of the lad when I put 
the little dirty one-lira bills in an old enve- 
lope and handed them over to him, with the 
strictest counsel to take them at once safely 
home to his mother. (I wonder if he bought 
a postage-stamp on the way, and stuck it on 
for greater safety?) I was progressing hope- 
fully with the matchless jacket, the never-to- 
be-equaled hat, the incomparable shirt, and 
long, curling locks, when one morning he 
made his appearance in a new suit of gar- 
ments, with his pretty curls cropped off into 
the bargain. All that was picturesque in my 
model was gone—even his beautifully refined 
features seemed to suffer by the change. It 
was, however, perfectly clear that he thought 
himself very much improved by the meta- 
morphosis, and evidently counted upon my 
being equally gratified therewith, as he took 
up his position with the utmost self-compla- 
cency, for me to proceed with his portrait. 

“What have you done, in Heaven’s name, 
with your old hat, your jacket, your old shirt, 
and, dear, oh, dear! what possessed you to 
go and have your hair cut?” I felt like 
wringing the little beggar’s neck, staring at 
me there in a state of mingled doubt and 
surprise at my anger. 

“Mother pitched the rags away among 
the immondezza, they were so rotten she 
couldn't get enough out of them to patch 
Peppino’s trousers.” 

“Well, well, Angelo, you did not know 
how necessary they were to me, or you would 
have preserved them, I believe. Run away as 
fast as you can and recover them, or I can 
never finish your picture, and you will never 
earn any more soldi from me.” 

The boy was much interested in his like- 
ness, and a cloud gathered on his face at the 
thought of its possible destruction. It was a 
singularly sensitive face, too, was the young- 
ster’s, and reflected spontaneously every im- 
pulse of his heart. He was off like a shot, 
while I watched from my window that over- 
looked the noisy Lima, and held in view the 
road which runs along above the banks of 
the river opposite. Having crossed the 
bridge through the town, I saw him come in 
sight on his way to his home high up on the 
hillside, and had again an opportunity of 
testing his boast of “I can run like a dev- 
il!” I sawhim flee upward through the 
vineyards and lost sight of him. I waited 
in great anxiety to know the fate of those 
precious rags. In an incredibly short time 
Angelo reéntered the coach-house with the 
three delectable things. Things, indeed ! 
they might have been taken for anything 
disgusting, from a dead skunk to a heap of 
old mops. Where they had been in the in- 
terim, Heaven only knows, but somewhere 
where they had received their finishing touch 
of filthiness, 





“ Per l’amor di Dio!” said I, “take them 
away, quick! I shall be ill; take them down 
to the river and rinse them, and gingerly as 
you can—do you hear ?—or the current will 
carry them away in bits.” 

I watched the operation from my win- 
dow ; the boy tucked up his new striped 
pants as high as he could get them, and 
waded in to where he could stand upon a 
large, flat stone, and he soused the reeking 
rubbish, clasped close in his loving embrace, 
until he saw float off from the three articles 
a sufficiency of the superfluous mud and dirt 
together with, alas ! most valuable fragments 
for my greedy pencil ; then he brought back 
the cherished remains, the dripping shreds 
and tatters, to the piazzetta, and spread them 
out in the sun to dry. But, oh! it was a 
painful sight the next day to witness his 
deep mortification as I told him to resume 
his previous costume, and his wounded pride, 
as he was obliged to put on again the sad 
proofs of his former wretchedness. My 
heart felt sorry for you, Angelo, but art is a 
tyrant, as we see in many pages of its history 
(vide Michael Angelo with Ais model on the 
cross), and you were but another victim to 
its arbitrary demands. 

A few days more, and I had finished my 
studies of the memorable jacket, hat, and 
shirt, and my model, with joy and thankful- 
ness, consigned these hated mementos to the 
rapid waters of the Lima, which swept them 
seaward never to shame him again ; and An- 
gelo’s hair grew quickly, and soon boasted as 
pretty ringlets as before it was shorn. I gave 
them the last touch in my picture, and it was 
as perfect as I could make it. The boy 
brought his mother and little brothers and 
sisters to see his image, as he called it. The 
mother said it was “ tale guale,” exactly he, 
but what a pity it was that I had not painted 
him in his clean, new clothes! Simple, fond 
mother, you did not see, as I did, that those 
coarse, grotesque habiliments, worn to shreds, 
and tinted with rich dirt, had pictorial charms, 
and served as the foil that made the face of 
your Angelo more angelic still, aiding its re- 
finement, and heightening its delicate beauty. 

“E bello il mio Angelino, non 2 vero, Si- 
gnor Pittore?” (My little angel is a beauty, is 
he not, Mr. Painter?) This she said as she 
drew him to her with a loving caress, and at 
the same time said to me, “I hope if he is 
naughty you will lick him soundly.” Ah! 
deluding mother, you know you did not mean 
it, and would have raved in anguish had you 
seen one mark of castigation inflicted on his 
fair skin, not produced there by the mater- 
nal hand. The boy was truly “ ded/o,” and 
was, considering his youth and condition in 
life, remarkable for quick perception and the 
manifest desire to imitate what he saw others 
do. The rude walls of the coach-house said 
to me plainly enough that my charcoal had 
already been in his fingers, making furtive 
attempts to delineate humanity, the which he 
had afterward smudged out. I began to be 
alarmed lest the accident of his falling in my 
way might develop in him the charming in- 
sanity of becoming an artist. Frequently, 
when the valley fell in shadow of afternoons, 
I went forth to make studies in the dry bed 
of the Lima, on which occasions Angelo ac- 





companied me to carry the sketching-seat, 
paint-box, and other traps. When he had 
fairly seen me settled at my work, he would 
sit down not far from me in the sand ; and, 
selecting a flat, smooth stone, lean over it 
with his back toward me. I would notice 
him thus intently absorbed ; I supposed him 
to be polishing the stone. One day I was 
curious enough to glance over his shoulder, 
and I found that he was trying to produce 
the effect of the same gray and purple peaks 
with which I was myself busy. For this pur- 
pose he had collected various colored chalk- 
stones from among those lying round him, 
and had produced a surprisingly close imita- 
tion of the general color and form of the dis- 
tant mountains, which an ordinary youngster 
who had never tried before could not have 
done. 

“ Per Bacco!” 1 ejaculated, as I returned 
to my seat ; “ I wonder if the boy has really 
caught the painting-fever by coming in con- 
tact with brushes, colors, and soap! Better 
had I left him with the contents of his wheel- 
barrow. The malady once contracted, I 
know, from the experience of others as well 
as my own, how soon it becomes a chronic 
and incurable complaint.” 

As I reflected upon the circumstance, I 
asked myself if it would not be a mercy to 
punch the urchin’s head, throw his pebbles in 
the river, and strive to cure him at the start, 
‘if practicable, of so dangerous a disease. 
Yet this seemed cruel. I am an artist, after 
a fashion, myself ; and I can still remember 
how much I suffered from the least opposi- 
tion to my fixed determination to pursue 
the fascinating vocation. Nor do I mean to 
say that I think the choice of art, as a pro- 
fession, is always a mistake, especially where 
Nature has declared a spontaneous and intu- 
itive gift for it. Without this, it is indeed a 
sad, sad mistake—the chances of success are 
so infinitely small in comparison with the de- 
lusory hopes it creates; it is so easy to do 
something that promises, and so difficult to 
achieve anything that will do honor to so no- 
ble a pursuit. Siren-like, it. beckons the 
votary to its alluring embrace, and as treach- 
erously does it generally engulf its confid- 
ing victims. Alas! all are not Giottos who 
draw sheep on stones ; nor Cimabues those 
who fancy they see a great painter in every 
lad who chalks the semblance of a goat or 
man on pavements and walls, or inks carica- 
tures in idleness over his school-books ; and 
still it is undeniable-that there have been 
those showing no higher signs of genius than 
did Angelo in his crude first attempts, who 
have been rescued from occupations nearly 
as low as his, and have risen to an enviable 
fame—then why not he? Why may not that 
poor child, who begins his life at the lowest 
round of the ladder, yet climb to the top of 
it, and sit in the clouds where it ends, beside 
the undying great ? 

Several gnats at this stage of my silent 
meditations imbedded themselves suicidally 
in the glory of my sunset sky and interrupted 
my reflections; picking them off with the 
point of my pencil, my thoughts went back 
on their former track. 

Yes! that same boy that I had found 
tumbling there with his head and hands in a 
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heap of loathsome refuse ; his ambition lim- 
ited to the emulation of the meanest of 
strolling acrobats— merciful powers! is it 
within the range of human destiny—may it 
yet be—that he will clamber so high as to sit 
beside Raphael, give the hand of fellowship 
to Titian, and vault in sublime somersaults 
possibly over the back of the terrible Michael 
Angelo himself, a portion of whose name he 
bears ? 

Two imprudent flies now got themselves 
fast in the thick impasting of my pet cloud, 
and the current of my ideas met another 
check. I set them free, their foolish wings 
tinged with a golden yellow. Then, after a 
few sharp accents here and there among the 
trees and on the water of my foreground, I 
gradually fell once more into the same train 
of thought, and resumed my speculations. 

Even, contended these speculations, should 
the lad have but one chance in 50,000 
(a liberal calculation) of attaining to such 
glory, and 49,999 on the side of beggary 
and starvation, ought any one to put a straw 
in the way of that chance, ought I in par- 
ticular to box his ears, and say, “ You little 
rascal, if ever I catch you again at that sort 
of thing, 'll—I’ll—! No, no—poor Ange- 
lo! mine is too soft a heart to do this.” Nev- 
ertheless, I sighed, and thought it would have 
been better to have left him a careless, hap- 
py scavenger—free from the cares of fame, 


“ That last infirmity of noble minds.” 


My anxiety may have been groundless 
after all, for I was shortly after made aware 
that he had a mouth and teeth, if not an ear, 
for music; his gift for whistling surpassed 
everything I ever heard for shrillness and 
acuteness, Talk of your dasso profondo—his 
was an a/to profoundly out of reach of any 
comparison, undulating between the hiss of 
the serpent and the cry of the bittern ; em- 
bodying with all some pleasing popular air 
in vogue, of which Garibaldi’s hymn seemed 
his favorite. This looked as if not only Cor- 
reggio and Andrea del Sarto might be in peril 
of a rival, but also Rubini and Mario. This 
talent, however, I was forced to strangle in 
its birth or go “ clean daft.” 

I further discovered that my infant “ Ad- 
mirable Crichton” had a leaning toward me- 
chanics, which showed itself in the following 
way: The doors of my coach-house studio, 
it will be remembered, were in such a condi- 
tion as to permit the active daily espionage 
of the idlers great and small of the imme- 
diate vicinity. One battle royal I have al- 
ready attempted to do justice to—I would 
now fain mention this other feat of Ange- 
lo’s. He had brought me some cane-rods 
from the vineyard and brakes to serve me as 
maul-sticks, which being hollow were very 
light and nice. I saw him cutting one of 
these canes, in his moments of leisure, into 
pieces some six inches in length ; and then 
constructing some internal machinery, which 
appeared to fit the tube with great exactness. 
Having succeeded to his satisfaction in this, 
I saw him go to the large bowl in which he 
washed the brushes, and perform some func- 
tion, which involved a curious noise, with half 
a dozen of these bits of cane, and then squat 
down on the floor near the door, arranging 





his reeds in file. I took no further notice 
of the boy’s pastime occupation, becoming 
more and more absorbed in my own, when 
I was startled by the dreadful imprecation 
of “ Accidente! brutia bestia!” etc., and a 
swish, s-w-i-s-h of muttered oaths and semi- 
strangulation. Turning round at these strange 
sounds, I saw my model upon his feet with 
his face close against the door, peering out 
with one of his pieces of manufacture in his 
hand behind his back, and water dripping 
from it. 

“ What are you about there, Angelo?” I 
cried. 
“ Nulla, signore! I have only given a 
sprinkling of soapy water to old Maria’s dirty 
face that shows itself here every day, the old 
spy ! and to some of the other canaglia, as 
mean and dirty as she is.” 

He had emptied his entire battery of 
syringes upon them, and there was a precious 
row outside. I was obliged to go out and 
address the infuriated victims, who were rub- 
bing their eyes and noses in disgust and 
frenzy, and appease them by promising them 
that I would whip the lad if he ever did the 
same thing again—unless they were caught 
peeping in through the cracks of the door. 
The mischief of which the boy was guilty 
was so like what I would have done myself 
at his age, that I let him off with a very 
mild rebuke. I examined the way in which 


| the offensive syringes were made, and was 


struck with the skill and cleverness they ex- 
hibited. Who knows, thought I, if he may 
not some day turn out another Watts? I 
was also in a measure relieved of the re- 
sponsibility I had felt lest painting should 
have taken sole possession of his mind. 

Angelo was not the only subject I had in 
hand. I have already spoken of a little girl 
whose pretty face had been all but obliter- 
ated by him in that first essay at studio-clean- 
ing ; this was Lucia, daughter of the blind 
man whose story I have yet to tell. Lucia 
was about Angelo’s age, not so handsome as 
he, but quite as impressionable and bright. 
She patronized him, I soon observed, in her 
own shy, provoking way, telling him he was a 
vassallo who smoked the bits of cigars dis- 
carded by his master; but she rather liked 
the soft-eyed, delicate-featured, gentle An- 
gelo all the same, and gave him sly, energetic 
slaps as he washed the brushes, by way of 
letting him know this; and she made faces 
at him, and kicked his shins, and called him 
brutto, all unequivocal signs of interest. 
When she was sitting to me, I would find 
her eyes roll much too near the corner of 
their sockets (instead of looking to the ceil- 
ing as I desired), which wicked glances would 
be accompanied by lightning-like twitches 
of the nose, the which, quick as she was, I 
was by no means slow to see. (I have 
seen these coquettish sneers in older flirts 
than Lucia.) Glancing over my shoulder, 
I would catch Angelo with the soap and 
brushes in his hand, showing his white teeth 
from his dark corner in flagrant telegraphic 
correspondence with my sitter. 

“Mind your work, sir!” I would growl, 
“or”—and so for a moment I could proceed, 
with the appealing eyes of my model in their 
proper action as asking charity. But no 





coaxing or threats could keep them long 
fixed upward. The instant my glasses were 
facing my canvas, her rapid glance went 
wandering to the end of the studio. I 
scolded and she would say, pouting, “ That 
brutto Angelo! always staring at me, and 
I can’t help it!” Oh, artful little minx! 
when she was doing her best to attract him. 
I must say this in justice to Angelo’s manly 
qualities and gentlemanly feelings: he did 
not recriminate, allowing all the blame to 
settle on himself, even when I was obliged 
to turn him out of the studio until I had fin- 
ished my sitting. I found this puppy love- 
making a great drawback to my work, amus- 
ing though it was. But I thought the joke 
was good enough to share it with Prosperi. 
One morning when all were present I com- 
municated to him, in their hearing, how anx- 
ious I had become about these “goings- 
on” between his daughter and Angelo, and 
how I thought it my duty to inform him of 
them. 

The grim, droll smile on the face of the 
blind man was intensely comical. 

“What! Signor Pittore, Angelo makes 
love to my Lucia?” 

“0 papa, non 2 vero! Buna bugia! 1 
hate him; he is ugly, and he smokes old 
ends of cigars which the signore throws on 
the ground, and I’lI—I’ll—I’ll pinch him, I 
will!” 

She rushed at him and gave him sundry 
digs, with gleeful, affected anger, ogling him 
all the while, the little incipient coquette, 
with those speaking eyes of hers! 

“Come here, Angelo,” said Prosperi ; the 
boy approached, and the sightless man passed 
his hand over his face as if taking inventory 
of every feature. “So, Angelo, you like Lu- 
cia? bella la mia Lucia?” 

“ Si, davero,” replied the lad. 

“ Bugiardo! SBugiardo!” put in .the 
girl, as she made a grimace at him, and 
crooked her fingers as if in act to scratch 
him. Yet the artful little flirt liked him as 
girls love in their childhood. 

“ Well, Angelo,” continued Prosperi, 
keeping up the comedy, “if you are a good 
boy, and wash the signore’s brushes nicely, 
do not spoil any of his pictures or drown 
him out again, squirt no more nasty water 
through the holes of the door into people’s 
faces—why, we'll see—we’ll—” 

Here Lucia springs upon her father’s 
knees, and pretends to beat him, crying, 
“No, I won’t—I won’t—? drutto—/lo ammas- 
zerd—I'll kill him, I will!” 

The blind man and myself had plenty of 
amusement out of this farce, and with what 
followed later on. It was still hot summer 
when I presented Angelo with the pair of 
winter-shoes that I had promised him ; he 
wore them on the first festa day after, and I 
saw no more of them. Lucia was now 
daily the chief victim of my pencil. One 
morning I noticed upon one of the child’s 
fingers a conspicuous gilt ring which she 
took some pains to have me see. 

“What, a ring, Lucia mia / where did 
you get it, carina?” She turned and twisted 
her hands nervously in her apron, bent her 
head, and then, looking shyly and delightedly 
at her keepsake, answered me: 
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“ A—A—Angelo gave it to me !” 

The next day the whole party—that is to 
say, Prosperi, Lucia, and the future Watts, 
Titian, Rubini, or Mozart—were lunching off 
of a large loaf of bread, some fifty luscious 
figs, a goodly slice of cheese, and a little 
flask of sour wine—this sumptuous feast, of 
course, a present from #/ Signor Pittore. They 
had seated themselves on the stone floor, 
closely packed, while I ate my noontide por- 
tion, standing by. I was impressed, as I 
watched the hungry group below me, with 
the really good breeding and nicety they ob- 
served toward each other, as well as by the 
absence of all greediness. Lucia would select 
the tenderest and ripest of the pulpy fruit, 
turn down the green skins with her graceful, 
dainty fingers, and then convey them to the 
hand of her blind father. Angelo cut the 
bread with his clasp-knife into comely pieces, 
giving them, not with his questionably clean 
hands, but presenting them on the point of 
the blade, with the air of a young prince, a 
gentle grazie from Lucia acknowledging the 
courtesy. They pressed each other to ac- 
cept the larger slice, the riper, jucier fig, the 
heartier drink of the wine, and performed 
many trifling acts, small in themselves, but 
telling of innate gentleness and refinement. 
I added another glass of better vintage for 
Prosperi, and then it was indeed a lord-may- 
or’s repast to the party; nor do I think lord- 
mayors in general feel any greater gratifica- 
tion from the splendid dinner they tender to 
their guests than I did from the fifteen-sous 
collation which I gave to mine. After the 
meal was finished, Angelo took the short 
pipe from the blind man’s pocket, loaded it 
dexterously from my pouch of choice weed, 
put it between his teeth, applied a match to 
it (waiting carefully until the sulphur was 
burned off), lighted the yellow, aromatic 
tobacco, and so poor Prosperi was fairly 
launched into a brief hour of forgetfulness 
of his malady. This I thought a good mo- 
ment to introduce the subject of the ring, 
having warned Prosperi beforehand of my 
intention. I began with: 

“So, my friend, Lucia is already a fro- 
messa sposa |” 

“ Dio buono, cosa dice?” he exclaimed, 
with a well-counterfeited start. ‘“ What do 
you say, signore? Lucia—my Lucia affi- 
anced ?” 

“Yes,” I pursued, “she wears the pledge 
on her finger now.” The two culprits were 
quaking with fear. 

“Come here,” cried the father, in an ad- 
mirably well-feigned voice of the padre tiran- 
no, the offended sire—“ come here, thou im- 
prudent and deceitful child. Where is this 
ring of which the kind jittore speaks ? 
Oh, here it is—I feel it now! Wryetched— 
unhappy—wicked—” 

The child absolutely gave a yell of an- 
guish as she tore the gilded serpent from her 
finger and threw it on the floor and stamped 
upon it. All I could make out of her broken, 
convulsive attempts at exculpation was, “I 
will—I must — home—mamma—brutto—bu- 
giardo,” etc. 

She then betook herself to a dark corner 
of the studio, sunk down into the obscure 
angle, threw her apron over her head, and 





cried as if her heart would break. And now it 
was Angelo’s turn. 

“Stand up here, sir, before me,” I sternly 
commanded ; “I have not yet paid you your 
last month’s salary, nor for the extra sittings ; 
how came you by the money to make that 
costly present? I begin to suspect—” I saw 
the arrow had struck home. 

“Oh, no, signore! Believe me — sono 
povero—ma sono un galantuomo.” 

“ An honest man, indeed! Mind, I must 
have the truth—nothing else will serve me 
under the very suspicious—hem !—under the 
circumstances. Where did you get the mon- 
ey to buy that ring?” 

“ Stia a sentire, signore! I—I did not 
need the shoes you gave me until autumn, 
and I pledged them with Francesco, the 
cameriere of the caffe in the piazza, against 
three lire—and—” 

“ And you spent it all for the ring?” 

“ Si, signore.” 

TI rolled up my eyes in tolerably well-act- 
ed horror, and -the court adjourned with a 
recommendation to my terrified servitor “to 
look sharp, or—or,” etc. 

During this brief but thrilling dramatic 
performance, Prosperi’s features were truly a 
curious study ; his efforts to control the ris- 
ible muscles of a countenance habitually sad- 
dened by his great misfortune were droll in 
the extreme, inclining me to mirth, and mel- 
ancholy, and to a profounder pity than ever 
for his dreadful affliction. Two sous to buy 
sugar-plums consoled Lucia effectively for 
the sorrow caused by her first escapade, and 
an entire one-sou cigar brought back his 
usual light-heartedness to the spoony Angelo. 
Peace being thus restored, we proceeded with 
our picture-making. 

I must add one more testimony to prove 
my model’s artistic ability, before closing 
my notice of him, one which will satisfy the 
reader that acting was also among his ex- 
traordinary gifts. In this rustic village 
through which the noisy Lima rushes so pre- 
cipitously—in this “vale of virtue and 
peace,” as a sentimental English lady styled 
it once in talking to me, there was but one 
police-officer, whose sole vocation seemed to 
be to walk about and exhibit his buttons, or 
sit in the caffe and play cards with any idle 
lounger he could pick up. Rows and petty 
thefts being rare, he never gave himself the 
trouble to look after them, so that in the 
scene I am going to relate he was naturally 
“not around.” Among the residents of the 
place during the hot season were several 
English families, living in nice villas with 
trees and gardens around them; from one 
of these every morning, as I passed to go to 
my studio, I would observe rush forth two 
long-legged Britons of twelve and sixteen 
years of age, both, it was clear to me, pos- 
sessed of sufficient deviltry to be ready for 
any mischief they could find to engage in. 
The height of their enjoyment seemed to be 
the embroiling themselves in skirmishes with 
the village boys, mostly in the stone-flinging 
style of fighting. One particular boy of the 

town, a finished reprobate of some ten sum- 
mers, called Peppinaccio, had in one of those 
encounters hit the elder Briton on his Brit- 
ish shin, and his British soul thirsted for re- 





venge. My sweet, pacific-looking Angelo 
came one day in contact with these two sons 
of Albion, and they sought at once to make 
him the instrument of the chastisement they 
desidered to have inflicted upon that de- 
plorable infant vagabond, Peppinaccio. Now, 
Angelo and young Peppino were chums, and 
an hour before had been walking arm-around- 
neck, in brotherly companionship, smoking 
ends of cigars discarded from more fastidi- 
ous mouths; therefore he was not exactly 
the kind of champion that young England 
should have selected ; but they reasoned thus- 
wise : “ Two lire, two lire will buy any of 
these chaps ; I say, we'll offer him, each of 
us, alira, Let’s try him.—Here, I say, you, 
what’s your name?” 

“ Angelo, a suo servizio,” 

“T say, Angelo, you see that little black- 
guard, Peppinaccio, there below us, on the 
bridge ?” 

“ Si, signore.” 

“ Well, if you will go and punch his head, 
kick and beat him till he roars, we'll give 
you two lire.” 

Angelo held down his head, pawed the 
dust with his bare feet in token of unwill- 
ingness, the elder Briton continuing his dis- 
course to the younger in the mean time : 

“Tsay, Tom, it will be awful jolly if we 
can hire him to do it—beastly good fun, by 
George! I think the beggar can’t resist the 
tin. — Come, Angelo, here, see these two 
one-franc pieces; go and drub that con- 
founded little villain, and when you have 
done it these are yours.” 

Angelo took a glance at the tempting 
coins, and was off a minute after to do the 
job, having had time to mature his designs. 
While the young mercenary was rushing 
along the “ war-track,” young Albion stood 
in breathless anticipation of the purchased 
vengeance. Angelo soon came up to his 
victim, and dealt him, apparently, some tre- 
mendous blows about his head, and sundry 
kicks in various parts of his person, the 
which were shortly followed by the most 
fearful bellowings that ever echoed from hill 
to hill in the “ vale of virtue and peace.” 

“T say, Frank,” says Master Tom, “ ain’t 
he just giving it to him, though ?” 

“ Rather,I should fancy, by George ! he’s 
pegging away like a regular bruiser, is the 
beggar ; it’s awful fun—how the beggar yells ! 
By George ! he’s off, though, but see, t’other 
fellow’s after him and he’ll catch it again!” 

And now for the acting referred to, which 
I had a description of later from my model. 

“They offered me two lire if I would 
beat Peppino. I didn’t want to fight him, 
as we are friends, but I said to myself, ‘ Two 
lire ave two lire,’ and I decided to pretend to 
beat him. When I got up to him, I struck 
by-blows at him, and whispered, ‘ Don’t 
mind—it’s only in fun—I am to have two 
francs, and I’ll share them with you. Cry 
out louder !—louder ! !—louder!!!’ Between 
every word I gave him a sham kick or blow, 
and I did not hurt Peppinaccio one bit. 
They gave me the two lire, and Peppino and 
I have had two bottles of beer, six sous’ 
worth of cakes, and three whole cigars!” 

Angelo made a great display of his teeth 
in telling his farcical exploit, and I very 
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much fear that his master encouraged his 
conceit and decided tendency toward mis- 
chievous pranks by some extraordinarily 
loud smiles, if he did not laugh boisterously 
outright. I thought it a delightful sell on 
the English boys, a capital adventure; I 
made up my mind on the spot that my ec- 
centric model was in no more danger from 
one especial fine art than another, and that 
he might embrace one or all of them—turn 
out a clever artist, a mechanic, or a vaga- 
bond. I resolved to entertain the best hopes 
for him, however, persuaded that the bright, 
beautiful boy had materials in him out of 
which distinguished men are often made. 
The cool autumn days came at length ; 
Angelo redeemed his shoes in time to pro- 
tect his feet against the first wintry rain. 
Lucia and Prosperi had given me their last 
sittings, and ceased to descend into the 
glen, for there were no strangers left to beg 
from. The rickety doors of the coach- 
house were closed. The carriage that was 
to take us to Lucca on our way to Rome 
waited in the street ; tears glittered upon the 
long lashes of poor Angelo’s eyelids as he 
staid to bid good-by and duono viaggio. A 
huge basket, filled with cast-away material 
from the studio, weighed heavily on his arm. 
The wash-basin, the pitchers, glasses, phials, 
bottles, a broken pastel-board, some stumps 
of discarded brushes, and sundry left-off gar- 
ments, fell to his share ; especially my once 
black-velvet palefot, which now, covered with 
blotches of many colors, was on his thin, 
straight back, its tail resting on the ground ; 
and he had, moreover, received many a pres- 
ent from my wife to keep him warm when 
the hills around would be covered with snow. 
As we drove away, he turned his face toward 
his mother’s cabin above the cliffs, and, as we 
lost sight of him, I breathed a sincere prayer 
that Heaven would be kind to little Angelo. 


JAMEs E. FREEMAN. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—( Continued.) 


As the good lady had no suspicion in her 
own mind but that this was a very commend- 
able observation, it is to be hoped that it was 
credited to her as such in the celestial ledg- 
er; and it is but fair to add that, though 
never more conscious of her position in the 
“country” than at that moment, she had 
never felt more truly affable. If you had 
heard her hesitating knock at Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s chamber-door, you would have thought 
it was that of a country-maid who had not 
yet acquired confidence in her intercourse 
with her superiors ; and the voice in which 
she said, “ Cousin Edith, may I come in?” 
was the voice of a poor relation and depend- 
ent rather than of the mistress of the house— 
and the situation. The knock and the voice 
were, however, sufficiently recognizable with- 
in to send the two girls flying into Jenny’s 
room, so that when Mrs. Campden entered 





she found her kinswoman and guest alone. 
That she had been weeping, the incomer 
could perceive with a half-glance, but there 
were no tears in her eyes now; indeed, her 
wan, grave face wore a smile as she rose up 
to meet her hostess—a gentle smile, yet not 
one of pleading, still less of apology or hu- 
miliation. If she and hers had been ruined 
by her husband’s rashness, that was no busi- 
ness of other people, and, least of all, of peo- 
ple who looked on her husband with disfa- 
vor. She was of too fine a nature to take it 
for granted that her cousin had any such no- 
tion in her mind at such a moment, yet she 
could not forget the conversation they had 
held but yesterday together on board the 
yacht, and the expressions of opinion which 
had fallen from Mrs. Campden respecting a 
certain supposititious state of affairs, which 
had since been actually realized. If one 
word of reproach against John should fall 
now from Mrs. Campden’s lips, his wife would 
well know how to defend him. If she were 
told mow that he was without excuse, she 
would reply that he did not need excuse, 
since all those who had any right to look for 
one were satisfied. 

It was curious that so quiet and sweet a 
face should say all this in bidding another 
woman welcome, but it did say so, and that so 
plainly that her visitor perceived it on the in- 
stant, and altered her whole tactics—changed 
front in the face of the enemy, She had in- 
tended to be patronizing; but now she 
touched another spring in her mental ma- 
chinery—which was arranged in a very handy 
and simple manner—and became sentimen- 
tal on the spot. She began to gush. 

“ My darling Edith!” cried she, embrac- 
ing her; “this news has overwhelmed me 
quite.” 

“ Indeed, Julia, I hope not,” smiled the 
other, returning her caress, though with a 
little less of demonstration. “ We have had 
a crushing blow, but it has not prostrated us, 
and I hope it will not bear more hardly on 
our friends.” 

“ Ah, my dear, you are so courageous, I 
always said you would be the bravest of 
women if a necessity arose for your being 
brave ; though, of course, I could not foresee 
what a misfortune was in store for you. It 
is a comfort, indeed, to see you so steadfast ; 
my only fear is that it is the excitement which 
keeps you up, and that, when that has passed 
away, and the dull sense of calamity settles 
down upon you— But there, why should we 
anticipate such a misfortune?” 

“Why, indeed, Julia? Only you should 
rather say, ‘ Why should you?’ for indeed I, 
for my part, have no intention of succumb- 
ing, as you suggest. The children” —her 
voice sank a little here— have quite made 
up their minds to make the best of it; in- 
deed, their cheerful submission to what will 
without doubt be a hard and unlooked-for 
fate, tells me how much we have yet to be 
thankful for.” 

“ And your husband, I hear, is going to 
Brazil?” 

That was a deadly thrust ; only a woman 
hard of heart and reckless of tongue could 
have given such a stab as that, just because 
she had found independence where she had 





expected submission. The opportunity had 
been chosen with devilish sagacity ; she had 
struck at the moment when the other was 
weakened by that reference to her children. 
Even that bosom, guarded as it was by its 
brass of “principle” and pride, felt a touch 
of natural pity as she saw the color fade from 
the other’s cheek ; the haggard look of each 
delicate feature, as the shadow of the coming 
woe fell over it ; the sense of devastation and 
despair. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Dalton, in a low, 
faint voice, such as tortured martyrs use who 
are asked upon the rack to deny their faith, 
and will not ; “ my dear husband has to leave 
us: that will be the hardest thing of all.” 

“But let us hope he will soon return,” 
said Mrs. Campden, cheerfully. She must 
indeed have been touched by the other’s ag- 
ony, or else she would surely never have ex- 
pressed such an aspiration. “A voyage in 
these days, even to Brazil, is a mere nothing. 
You will be occupied, too—and nothing 
makes time pass like occupation—in getting 
into your new house. I have just heard that 
you are all thinking of becoming our neigh- 
bors at the Nook. I may truly say, in that 
case, so far as we are concerned, ‘that it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good.’” 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Dalton, 
though she did not think so. It was borne 
in, even upon her gentle spirit, that no true 
sympathy was being administered to her. 
The conventional phrase, the rapid stream 
of talk—the continuity designed to preclude 
any interchange of genuine feeling—the tone 
and manner of the speaker—all convinced 
her of this; yet she was grateful for such 
civility as was expressed, and also perhaps 
not displeased that the other’s condolences 
wore such an every-day garb, since it was not 
necessary for her to play the hypocrite in ac- 
knowledging them. 

“You will stay here, of course,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Campden, “ until your arrange- 
ments for entering upon your new house are 
completed.” 

“T fear that will make some trespass on 
your hospitality, Julia: we are rather a large 
party,” said Mrs. Dalton, hesitating. As a 
matter of fact, since her hostess had often 
importuned her to make a longer stay before 
returning to town, she had taken this offer 
for granted ; she had not understood how, in 
the case of such old friends, a reverse of for- 
tune should place their mutual relations on 
another basis, far less that they should com- 
mence anew. 

“Don’t speak of trespass, my dear Edith. 
In an establishment like ours, a few persons 
more or less make no appreciable difference ; 
while to put off our going to London for a 
week or two would really make no difference 
to us worth mentioning.” 

This was perfectly true—if it is necessary 
to say so of any speech made by a person of 
such high principles as Mrs. Campden ; it 
certainly would make no difference, as the 
departure of herself and her husband for 
town was to be delayed, in any case, for a 
month to come. It was only Mary who had 
been going up at once with the Daltons. 

“From what Dr. Curzon tells us,” said 
Mrs. Dalton, “I think we might be able to 
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take up our quarters in the Nook within 
three weeks. John thinks it would not be 
necessary for me to return to Cardigan 
Place ; but he will run up there to-morrow, 
and make arrangements for the sale, and— 
and for securing his berth on board the ves- 
sel. It is very hard to be parted from him 
just now, when he is so soon to leave me; 
but my accompanying him would cost money, 
and I don’t feel justified—” 

“You are quite right,” broke in Mrs. 
Campden, approvingly ; “one can’t begin 
the work of retrenchment too soon. I am 
so glad—though I quite expected it—to find 
you so wise and prudent in this matter. I 
dare say, my dear Edith,” added she, drop- 
ping her voice, “ you have had the courage 
to look not only the present in the face, but 
the future also.” 

“ Of course, I have thought of the future 
—God help me! how could I help thinking 
of it?” answered Mrs. Dalton, with just the 
least touch of bitterness. These platitudes 
of the prosperous woman were growing al- 
most insupportable to her. “Do you sup- 
pose that I have not reflected how ten days 
hence I must stand alone in the world, with 
my poor children clinging to me?” 

“Just so; it is about the children—at 
least one of them—that I was thinking.” 

“Oh, yes; about dear Tony,” said Mrs. 
Dalton, brightening up. “I ought to have 
thanked you for your husband’s kind inten- 
tions to him. His offer to send him to Eton 
was most generous, and has of course been 
gratefully accepted by us.” 

“ To Eton !” said Mrs. Campden, quickly. 

“Yes. Was it not just like your hus- 
band’s kindness? What! has he not told 
you? But that is like him, too. He would 
conceal his generous acts, if it was possible, 
even from his wife herself.” 

“ Yes, Edith, it is all very like George, as 
you were saying,” observed her hostess, ‘ 
gravely ; “ he is impulsive and lavish enough, 
goodness knows.—Pray, don’t imagine,” add- 
ed she, as she saw the color rush into her 
companion’s face, “ that I could grudge any- 
thing my husband did for you and yours. 
He should send Tony to Eton, by all means 
—if it would benefit the boy ; but consider 
—with his altered prospects—how unsuitable 
such an arrangement would be. I for my 
part should consider it a positive cruelty. 
The poor boy would only imbibe a taste for 
luxury that could never be gratified, and 
make acquaintances from whom circum- 
stances must always separate him in after- 
life.” 

“ There is much, of course, to be said on 
that side of the question,” returned Mrs. 
Dalton, coldly (the word “lavish” had 
wounded her to the quick, and, if she had 
followed her own impulses, she would have 
declined all offers for Tony’s benefit upon 
the spot) ; “but, on the other hand, John has 
many friends who have sons at Eton, and he 
thinks it would be well, if he himself must 
needs drop out of the sphere in which he 
has always moved, that the connection should 
be maintained through Tony, for the boy’s 
sake. Fortune may smile upon us, even 
now—” 





“ My dear Edith,” interrupted Mrs. Camp- 


den, “ most earnestly do I hope it will. But 
let us not be the victims of illusion ; an ex- 
pensive and fashionable school like Eton— 
unless, indeed, the lad is to be a colleger ; 
of course, if it is proposed to place him on 
the foundation, that is quite another matter.” 

“T understand it was Mr. Campden’s in- 
tention, Julia, to place him in the same po- 
sition as that he would have occupied if this 
misfortune had not befallen us.” Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s tone was calm, but her heart was fail- 
ing ; she had no false pride; but she well 
knew that the life on which poor Tony had 
set his heart—which it was such an inex- 
pressible comfort to have heard that Uncle 
George’s kindness had secured for him—was 
not such as is passed by boys on the founda- 
tion ; the letters he had had from his young 
friends at that seat of learning had enlight- 
ened her upon that point ; above all, he was 
delicate, and there were hardships to be en- 
dured by “collegers” to which “ oppidans ” 
were not exposed. It was foolish of her, of 
course, to entertain such a predilection, but 
it must be remembered that she was a woman 
and a mother. 

“Then, I must confess, Edith, I think 
my husband’s offer has been very injudi- 
cious,” observed Mrs. Campden, confidently. 
She was thoroughly aware of her compan- 
ion’s reasons—if they could be called so— 
for her opinion, and would have entertained 
it herself, had their places been reversed ; so 
that she was able to rebut her arguments 
without their having been stated—a great 
advantage in all discussions. “I have al- 
ways heard,” continued she, “that collegers 
are just as well born and as well bred as 
others, only their parents have but moderate 
means. Surely, my dear Edith, it will be 
among these that Anthony” (the idea of short- 
ening names “for love and euphony” was 
repugnant to Mrs. Campden) “ will find his 
more suitable place ; and though, doubtless, 
an oppidan’s life is the more luxurious, is it 
judicious to allow a poor boy to be petted 
and pampered for a year or two who will 
afterward have to make his own way in the 
world and rough it?” 

The mistress of Riverside had always 
confidence in her own view of affairs, but it 
was not always, as in this case, that the 
strength of the argument did really lie upon 
her side. Her opponent, too, was secretly 
conscious that it did so; perhaps the strong- 
est motive she had had for accepting Mr. 
Campden’s offer on behalf of Tony was that, 
for the present, one member of her family at 
least should have no cause to drink of the 
cup of bitterness that must needs be the por- 
tion of all the rest. Why should the smile 
be banished from the face of her beautiful 
boy, since it could be kept there, perhaps, 
till smiles returned to all of them ? 

“T am sure you perceive the reasonable- 
ness of what I have pointed out,” continued 
Mrs. Campden, clasping her hands in tri- 
umphant superiority, and regarding her vic- 
tim, with head aside, like a magpie who has 
just picked another bird’s eye out. 

“ Perhaps we had better leave the ques- 
tion of the boy’s schooling to our husbands,” 
sighed Mrs. Dalton; “I think men know 
more about such matters than we do.” 








Mrs. Campden smiled a scornful smile. 
She had always despised her companion for 
having neither a proper spirit nor a will of 
her own ; but this open acknowledgment of 
inferiority to the opposite sex was in her 
eyes something worse than contemptible. 

“Well, well, my dear, we will discuss this 
matter another time. To benefit your boy 
will only be one of our pleasures as respects 
you and yours. I hope I shall be able to do 
something, and much more than this, for— 
another.” 

Mrs. Dalton looked up quickly with in- 
quiring eyes. There had been an unmis- 
takable significance in the tone of her host- 
ess. It was clear that she had some par- 
ticular benefit in her mind, or a benefit to 
some particular person. Her face was indic- 
ative of a certain sense of her own sagacity, 
which announced a plan fixed and approved, 
and her eager eyes evinced her desire. to com- 
municate it. 

Yet, so far from giving her any encour- 
agement, Mrs. Dalton replied, a little hur- 
riedly : 

“You are very good, I’m sure, Julia. I 
have promised to see Dr. Curzon again be- 
fore he goes about the Nook; so perhaps 
you will excuse me for a few moments.” 
And, without further apology, she quitted 
the room. 

“T think she guessed what I was going to 
say,” mused Mrs. Campden, grimly, when 
she found herself alone. “I am afraid she 
has a weak nature to thus shrink from a sub- 
ject simply because it is disagreeable. It 
must, however, be discussed sooner or later ; 
and, at all events, I have put a spoke in the 
wheel of that young gentleman’s being sent 
to Eton at our expense. I never heard of 
such unprincipled folly. It could not be 
done under a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year at the very least ; but when people get 
poor, they immediately begin to think that all 
their friends are made of money.” 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ADVICE GRATIS, 


It is said that it requires 2 very brave 
man indeed to take to his heels in the midst 
of a battle; and certainly Mrs. Dalton 
showed not a little courage in running away 
from’ her hostess, and thus avoiding a discus- 
sion which some instinct told her would be 
painful to an extreme degree. If she felt 
any humiliation in leaving her apparent mis- 
tress of the field, it was more than made up 
to her by the sense of enfranchisement—of 
escape from her unwelcome society; and 
when she sought that of Dr. Curzon, who 
was talking with her husband in the library, 
it was with no intention whatever of return- 
ing to renew the combat. 

Mrs. Campden, on the other hand, would 
not, perhaps, have experienced much annoy- 
ance, even if she had waited for the reap- 
pearance of her guest for the next hour, for 
it would have convinced her that Edith was 
afraid of her—for hitherto Mrs. Dalton had 
shown no fear of her cousin—and been so far 
an acknowledgment of the new relations 
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which disparity of wealth had established be- 
tween them. 

As it was, however, the bell sounded for 
kettle-drum in a few minutes, and, ever alive 
to such domestic duties, she descended to the 
drawing-room to superintend the tea-iable. 
There she found Mr. Holt alone ; he gener- 
ally presented himself at the intermediate 
meal, not that he ever partook of it, but be- 
cause he knew that his presence was regard- 
ed as a sort of attention by his hostess, who 
did not find it easy at that hour to command 
the services of her gentlemen guests. She 
welcomed him on this occasion by a beam- 
ing smile, and then suddenly became over- 
spread with gloom. 

“This is a terrible misfortune that has 
overtaken our friends, Mr. Holt.” 

“ Yes, indeed, madam. I cannot say how 
deeply I feel it.” 

“ You, however, do not, of course, hear of 
it to-day for the first time?” 

“Well, no. I have had my fears—be- 
tween ourselves—for some time respecting 
the particular investment the break-down of 
which has caused this catastrophe. I ad- 
vised Dalton to get out of it; but you know 
he is difficult to persuade.” 

“In other words, he is obstinate as a 
mule,” returned Mrs. Campden, frankly. “I 
can easily imagine the trouble he must have 
given you to keep him straight even up till 
now.” 

“ He had always the best advice I had to 
offer him,” replied Mr. Holt, modestly ; “ but 
he took fancies to this and that—a weakness 
greatly to be deprecated in business—and 
speculated—” 

“ And now he has utterly ruined himself 
and all belonging to him?” observed Mrs. 
Campden, impatiently. 

“TI am afraid he has been very hard hit, 
indeed, madam. Still, if he would be con- 
tent to realize—at a great loss, to be sure— 
or perhaps I should rather say if he would 
consent to be freed from his liabilities—” 

“That means bankruptcy, does it not ?— 
Pray, take a cup of tea, Mr. Holt.” 

“ Thanks.—Why, no, madam ; it is not 
bankruptcy. He has a notion, it seems— 
quite a chimerical one, in my opinion—that 
there is still something to be got out of this 
mine in Brazil. He is resolved to throw 
good money after bad by going out himself 
to San José—” 

“Oh, I don’t agree with you there, Mr. 
Holt,” put in his hostess, quickly. “I think 
he can’t do better for himself and for those 
belonging to him ”—here she began to speak 
very impressively—“ than to go to Brazil. 
Things will settle down much better in his 
absence : his high-flown and extravagant no- 
tions, quite unsuited to his changed circum- 
stances, are, I am convinced, not shared by 
Edith and the dear girls ; they are simple in 
their habits, and will, if left to themselves, 
take a sensible view of their position. They 
are a little spoiled by flattery and incense, at 
least poor Kate is, but you will see that she 
will now be quite a different girl.” 

“Indeed, I hope not, madam,” returned 
Mr. Holt, earnestly ; “ in my humble opinion 
Miss Kate Dalton can hardly change for the 
better.” 





“TI am sure Miss Kate Dalton ought to 
be very flattered, and I will venture to say 
would be so, if she could hear what you say, 
Mr. Holt. Iam afraid she will not receive 
so many pretty speeches now as she has been 
accustomed to, poor girl.” 

“She will deserve them all the same, 
Mrs. Campden.” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless: but those she 
does receive will be sweeter. It is a sad fall 
for her, when one remembers that it was 
only last season that she might have been a 
countess for the asking—or rather the asking 
was the other way—and now, of course—” 
Here Mrs. Campden broke off to sip her tea, 
and, instead of adding “ almost anybody,” as 
she had intended to say, she smilingly con- 
cluded her sentence with, “ Well, in short, 
‘no reasonable offer,’ as the tradesmen say, 
is likely to be refused.” 

“I suppose it will make a difference,” 
said Mr. Holt, thoughtfully. 

“Of course it will; the girl is not an 
idiot.” 

Holt started as though he had been stung, 
and exclaimed, “ Mrs. Campden !” 

“ There, pray, don’t be angry,” returned 
his hostess, laughing outright—a very rare 
thing with her, indeed ; it was on that ac- 
count, perhaps, that the laugh did not sound 
quite natural, and indeed expressed as much 
scorn as mirth. “I had no idea that you 
city gentlemen were so diffident and unen- 
terprising.” 

“The most enterprising of us often fail, 
madam.” 

“Yes, once or twice,” returned she, 
quickly ; “but that is no bar to your final 
success,” 

A curious change was manifested in both 
the speakers: the haughty and somewhat 
reticent Mrs. Campden had become earnest 
and almost vivacious; the impassive man 
of business; usually so deferential in his 
manner to his hostess, had grown tenacious 
of his own opinion, and, at the same time, 
soft and gentle. It was with a sigh that 
might have been breathed by a woman that 
he replied : 

“TI would I could think so, madam ; in 
any case, time and opportunity are necessary 
to recover from such reverses, and to encour- 
age me to tempt fate anew.” 

“You shall have them both, Mr. Holt,” 
continued she, rapidly. “As my cousins 
will now remain for some weeks at River- 
side, why should you not do likewise? You 
are very welcome to remain here, if you 
please.” 

“ But Iam not sure whether Dalton, or, 
indeed, you husband himself—” Mr. Holt 
hesitated. 

“T am mistress of my own house, sir,” 
broke in Mrs, Campden, imperiously ; “ if I 
have asked you, that is sufficient. Mr. Dal- 
ton will be off to town to-morrow, and you 
will have the field all to yourself. Hush! 


there is some one coming.—Why, Kate, my 
dear, I thought for once you were’ deserting 
the tea-table.” 

For an instant Kate turned a little white ; 
it was her first meeting with her hostess 
since the tidings of her father’s ruin; and 
though she had schooled herself to behave 





with equanimity, the effort cost her some- / 


thing ; then her eyes fell upon Mr. Holt, 
and she felt the hot blood passing into her 
cheeks, and flaming there. These two had 
been talking about her, some instinct told 
her at once ; and though they had, unques- 
tionably, a right to do so, she resented it 
exceedingly ; every nerve in her body tin- 
gled as though a designed affront had been 
offered to her. 

“TI thought you had been alone, Mrs. 
Campden,” said she, coldly. 

“T have had my tea,” cried Mr. Holt, 
rising with ludicrous haste, and sweeping 
the crumbs away from his legs with his 
pocket-handkerchief. “I was just about to 
go when you came in.” 

“Nay, nay; there is no reason for your 
going away from us,” said Mrs. Campden, in 
her most gracious manner.—“I think, by 
this time, my dear Kate, we may almost con- 
sider Mr. Holt as a friend of the family. 
There is no one owt of the family, I am sure, 
who regrets the misfortune that has hap- 
pened to you all more than he does. Oh, 
my dear Kate, I am so distressed about it !” 

This affectionate outburst was accompa- 
nied by an embrace, to which Kate submit- 
ted with the best grace she could. 

“ Blood is thicker than water, dear,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Campden, confidently, “and 
your best friends—till you come to have one 
dearer and nearer than even they—you will 
always find to be your relatives. Mr. Holt 
here will do me the justice to say that I have 
just expressed to him—” She looked round 
for corroboration, but the witness she cited 
had disappeared. One of the drawing- 
room windows was open, and through it, 
finding his escape by the door cut off by his 
hostess, Mr. Holt had quietly stepped on to 
the lawn, with a bow to Kate, by way of 
apoldgy for having remained even so long as 
he had in obvious opposition to her wishes. 

“Why, where on earth is the man gone 
to?” cried Mrs. Campden, with indignant 
astonishment. 

“T suppose Mr. Holt thought himself de 
trop,” observed Kate, quietly. 

“He was very foolish if he did; and I 
am bound to say, my dear Kate, since we 
are upon the subject, that you were still 
more foolish if you induced him to believe 
so. Mr. Holt is a man of means, and in- 
deed even of mark in his calling—and there 
are very few girls, no matter what their posi- 
tion, who would be justified in treating his 
attentions with contempt.” 

“T cannot understand how any girl could 
be justified in doing that,” answered Kate, 
quietly. 

“Well, well, you know what I mean. 
There are some young ladies—only a very 
few—who can afford to give themselves airs ; 
and there are others—very numerous—who 
cannot afford it; it is well for them when 
they are not compelled by circumstances to 
put up with the airs of other people. There 
are governesses, for instance. I hope, my 
dear, I may never hear of your going out as 
such—” 

“Tt is very likely that you may, Mrs. 
Campden,” interrupted the girl, calmly. 

“Well, as I have just said, I hope not, 
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but it is, of course, possible, if your father’s 
ruin is so complete as we have reason to 
fear, that circumstances may compel you to 
take such a course. We should all feel it— 
your parents, your sister, and ourselves—as 
a great misfortune, though not, of course, in 
the light of a disgrace.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Campden, I hope not,” 
answered Kate, haughtily; “my father’s 
daughter is, I venture to believe, incapable 
of bringing disgrace upon any member of 
his family.” 

“Of course, of course; I don’t mean 
that,” returned her hostess, quickly. “ But 
your taking one up so sharp is just an exam- 
ple of how unfit you are to undertake any 
subordinate position. If you were a gov- 
erness, you know, people would say what 
they liked to you ; that is, they would speak 
their minds very plainly ; I always did so to 
Mary’s governesses.” 

Kate inclined her head assentingly ; she 
had every reason to believe the statement. 

“Well, here is an opportunity, my dear 
girl—at least he has just gone out of the win- 
dow—of avoiding this most unpleasant con- 
tingency.” 

“If you please, Mrs. Campden, I would 
rather not talk about this matter,” said Kate, 
looking up very flushed, and with quivering 
lips. 

= But that is exceedingly foolish. Why 
hesitate to discuss what is not a mere theo- 
retical affair, but something which is certain 
to happen ; why refuse to hear any mention 
of poverty, when you are about so soon to 
feel its sting?” 

“T feel it now, madam—at this moment,” 
returned the girl, with intense significance. 
“But it was not to our poverty that I was 
alluding : you are welcome to dwell on shat 
to your heart’s content. But with respect to 
any—with respect to that gentleman’s pre- 
tensions to my hand, for to such I am com- 
pelled to believe you refer, I will not be 
schooled ; I will not listen to you; it is a 
matter with which you have no concern 
whatever, while God still leaves me a moth- 
er.” For a moment, the bitterness—the 
sense of the harshness of Fate—which the 
young girl felt in her heart of hearts, was 
permitted to manifest itself in her tone; but 
the mention of her mother evidently softened 
it. “I must beg, I must entreat, Mrs. Camp- 
den,” she continued, pleadingly, “that you 
will never mention this subject to mamma. 
She could not endure it ; it would pain and 
distress her to an extent that I think you are 
hardly aware of.” 

“T am quite aware of it, my dear,” an- 
swered Mrs, Campden, composedly ; “ and it 
is out of consideration for the state of her 
health and—and condition—that I have ad- 
dressed myself to you. A mother, as you 
suggest, is the proper channel for such ad- 
vice ; but in this case it is for your mother’s 
sake I speak, and she can hardly plead her 
own cause. I say nothing of your father, 
though his regret at seeing his dear ones re- 
duced, through his own folly, to a position so 
foreign to their experience, must indeed be 
poignant ; nothing of your poor invalid sis- 
ter, henceforth compelled to give up all those 
Inxuries which to one in her condition are 





almost necessaries; nothing of your little 
brother, so young that he is incapable of 
understanding the change that has shadowed 
his prospects. All these things can be reme- 
died, if you please; but I speak of your 
mother only. She will never complain, of 
course; but she will suffer all the more. 
Every slight that may now be offered to her 
husband, in return for a sharp word in other 
days, will be felt by her sensitive spirit like 
a poisoned dart. The withdrawal of fine- 
weather friends, the open satisfaction of 
enemies—these things will torture her. She 
will see yourself—her pride and flower—no 
longer the centre of admiration among the 
dazzling throngs of fashion, but wearing out 
your days in poverty and seclusion, without 
the chance of such a suitor as she might of 
old have reasonably expected ; some doctor 
or curate, or gentleman-farmer at the best, 
will necessarily fall to your lot ; she will see 
Jenny—” 

“Spare me!” cried Kate, imploringly. 
“Do you suppose I do not foresee these 
things as well as you—that they are not 
brought home to me here?” and she pressed 
her hand passionately to her heart. 

“That may be so,” continued the other, 
calmly. “But what you evidently do not 
see is the reverse of the picture, the change 
that it is in your power to effect by the utter- 
ance of a single monosyllable. It is not as 
if you were asked to sacrifice yourself—as 
many girls are called upon to do—at the 
shrine of Mammon ; you are not selling your- 
self to some miserable old man, who has 
only his gold to recommend him, and who 
has forgotten, if he ever knew, what love is. 
Mr. Holt is a man in every way estimable, 
and who—as you cannot but be aware—is 
passionately attached to you. You will make 
him the happiest of men ; and in time—for 
these things grow, my dear Kate ; the fanci- 
ful affection of a girl fora lover she knows 
nothing about is not to be compared with the 
esteem and affection born of the duration of 
a husband—TI say, in time he will make you 
the happiest of women. Of course, you don’t 
think so zow.” Kate had turned very pale, 
and sank down rather than seated herself in 
an arm-chair. “It is so difficult for a young 
girl to listen to the voice of experience in 
such a matter. That is why I preferred in 
the first place to speak of the material as- 
pects of the question, a consideration of which 
must surely needs carry conviction. In ac- 
cepting this gentleman you will confer ines- 
timable advantages upon your family, to ben- 
efit whom he is only seeking for such an 
excuse; of course, I don’t mean mere gifts, 
Kate, though, whatever he may do for them 
under such circumstances, you may depend 
upon it, he would feel the obligation to be 
upon his side. He has opportunities—golden 
ones—of putting things in your father’s way, 
without any cost to himself whatever. I 
think these should be strong arguments, even 
though there were other means of extricating 
your family from their embarrassments ; but 
there are absolutely none. This expedition 
of your father’s to the Brazils, Mr. Holt tells 
me, is a fool’s errand.” 

“You think that would be given up,” put 
in Kate, suddenly—“ that papa would re- 





main with mamma, in case I—that is, if Mr. 
Holt—” 

“My dear Kate, I wouldn’t precipitate 
matters for the world,” interrupted Mrs, 
Campden ; “I think it, upon the whole, ad- 
visable that your father should take the voy- 
age.” 

“ But you said it was a fool’s errand.” 

“Yes; but he will never be convinced of 
that without a personal experience. Heaven 
forbid, too, that any arguments of mine should 
induce you to take a hurried step in a matter 
so important ; but I adjure you to lay them 
to heart. Remember, you are the only one 
to whom those you love can look for assist- 
ance—I mean, of course, for permanent as- 
sistance,” added Mrs. Campden, while a 
tinge of color deepened the extremity of her 
nose. “It is not as if you had sisters to 
whom a similar chance might offer itself. 
Your parents have only another burden in 
poor dear Jenny, who must always be a source 
to them of expense, as well as anxiety.” 

“ Hush, for God’s sake!” cried Kate, im- 
periously. The flow of Mrs. Campden’s elo- 
quence had been such as to drown the noise 
of the opening of the door, and she was quite 
unaware that Jenny herself had entered the 
room. There she stood, white and wan as a 
ghost, with her magnificent eyes fixed full 
upon her hostess, with an expression of unut- 
terable calm. 

“Do not be distressed for me, Kitty,” 
said she, with exquisite softness. Then, in 
the clear, incisive tones that were habitual to 
her, she added: “ And as for you, Mrs. Camp- 
den, I should indeed be sorry that any one 
beyond our own family circle should be troub- 
led upon my account. That I should al- 
ways—so long as I live—be a source of anx- 
iety to it, has been, I am afraid, decreed by 
Fate ; but, as to my being a burden, I hope 
in that respect your apprehensions will not 
be realized.” 

“O Jenny, how can you ever be a burden 
to us?” exclaimed Kitty, reproachfully. 

“In the manner that Mrs, Campden has 
pointed out, dear,” answered her sister, 
calmly. “She has, with great good sense, 
and without that foolish fastidiousness that 
would keep some people silent upon such a 
matter, laid her finger upon our weakest 
point—namely, the expense which an invalid 
like myself must necessarily be to my father 
and mother, who are no longer in a position 
to bear it.” 

For the first moment or two of surprise, 
the mistress of Riverside had looked any- 
thing but the superior being which, in com- 
parison with her young guests, circumstances 
had recently made her; she had been dis- 
composed, confused, and flustered ; there was 
even a fleeting instant in which she had med- 
itated an apology for having involuntarily 
wounded Jenny’s feelings; but, perceiving 
first no direct resentment in the girl’s man- 
ner, and then that her own arguments had 
acquired an unexpected ally, she began to 
take courage. 

“ Of course, my dear Jane, I should never 
have spoken upon so delicate a matter as 
your illness, had I dreamed you were within 
hearing. But Kate and I were having a lit- 
tle talk upon a private topic, during which 
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it became necessary to touch upon a// the 
inconveniences to which, through your fa- 
ther’s losses, your family would be now ex- 
posed.” 

Jenny's eyes glanced to Kate and back 
again with the quickness of those of a bird. 

“T by no means wish to inquire into this 
private topic, Mrs. Campden,” said she, firm- 
ly; “but I should wish it clearly to be un- 
derstood that any arguments founded upon 
my being an incumbrance to my parents— 
upon my incapacity to earn my own living 
—have been advanced in error. If any im- 
portant step were taken by any member of 
our family "—here she glanced again at Kate 
—‘“ upon that supposition, it would be a 
great mistake; and, if it involved anything 
of sacrifice, must needs be bitterly repented 
of, since it would have been made in vain.” 

“ But, my dear child,” expostulated Mrs. 
Campden, with a certain maternal air, which, 
perhaps, of all her mental disguises, became 
her least, “it is perfectly ridiculous that a 
girl in your position—a confirmed invalid— 
can ever hope to obtain any situation, as a 
governess, for instance, or to make money by 
her own exertions. With all the good-will 
in the world, you know, how is it possible 
that you are to do it?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Campden, that is an affair 
of my own,” replied Jenny, decisively, “as 
private as your late topic with Kitty; and 
you must therefore excuse my discussing it. 
Here is Mary come at last. Mamma is still 
closeted with Dr. Curzon, by-the-by, and 
bade me say she would take no tea.” 





AT THE DERBY. 





F you are in London in May, and contem- 
plate going to see the races at Epsom 
Downs on the celebrated Derby-day, you 
will be told by your aristocratic acquaintances 
that you must not take your ladies to the 
Derby ; that it is no longer fashionable for la- 
dies to go to the Derby—ladies go only to the 
Oaks, the races which occur the next day 
after the Derby. You will be told, on the 
other hand, by your landlord (if you are at an 
hotel), that this is the most interesting Derby- 
day which has ever been known ; that the 
fair sex will be gathered in force ; that you 
can go in style in a carriage with two horses 
and a liveried coachman at a cost of ten 
guineas, with half a sovereign for coachee ; 
or that you can go in a cab for two guineas ; 
and that he can offer you seats in his own 
earriage at the same cost as the unstylish cab. 
Usually, his flow of information stops at this 
point. You will thereupon reflect that a car- 
riage at fifty-five dollars will be too expen- 
sive, and that a cab at ten dollars is not suf- 
ficiently stylish ; so you will conclude to take 
the advice of your aristocratic friends, and 
leave the ladies at home. Just before accept- 
ing the offer of a seat in the landlord’s car- 
riage you may chance to learn that there is 
a railway to Epsom, and that the fare out and 
back is eight shillings—a fact which, if you 
are the sensible person I suppose you to be, 
will decide the question at once. You go by 
rail. 
Still further favored by the advice of 





friends, you will wear to the Derby your 
shabbiest suit of clothes, and avoid wearing 
a tall hat. He who goes to the Derby in a 
tall hat tempts Providence, and is liable to 
have it knocked over his eyes in the some- 
what boisterous frolicsomeness of the London 
public, as displayed occasionally at Epsom. 
You, therefore, see your hatter in Piccadilly 
with a view to a soft, light hat, with a wide 
rim ; and your clothier in Regent Street on 
the subject of a linen-duster. Your clothier 
at once infers, from your buying a duster, 
and from its being Derby-day, that you are 
going to the Derby. “’Ow?” he inquires, 
deferentially. 

“ By rail,” you answer. “ What railway 
should I take?” 

“Go to the Victoria Station, sir—that’s 
the best way. It’s a rough crowd at the Der- 
by, sir. Be careful you don’t ’ave your watch- 
chain clipped, sir.” 

Thus warned, you take a cab to the Vic- 
toria Station, near which you go into an opti- 
cian’s and buy a pair of green glasses, to pro- 
tect your eyes from the glare on the Downs. 
In the station you follow the crowd up to 
the little window which has “Pay Here” 
over it, and a policeman stationed by it, for 
the sole and express purpose of bawling “ Ep- 
som Downs only!” which he bawls accord- 
ingly with an industry and energy which are 
admirable in a policeman. You struggle out 
of this crowd with your ticket in your hand, 
and ask another policeman how often trains 
leave for Epsom. 

“Vahst as they are villed,” he answers, 
without condescending to look at you. 

There is a great rush for seats. As you 
are running from carriage to carriage looking 
for a vacant place, the doors are slammed. 
“ All full, sir,” says the guard. And the long 
train moves out of the station. 

Immediately another train is ready. You 
spring for a seat. In five minutes this train 
also is full, and off. 

Opposite you, in the carriage, sit three 
British swells. 

This word “ swell” was once slang, of 
course, as applied to a fashionable man, but 
it is socommon in English life, and is gradu- 
ally growing so common here, that it can 
hardly be considered slang now. Webster 
recognizes “buck—a gay, dashing, young 
fellow,” which must also have been slang in 
the beginning; and he defines “ swell—to 
strut, to look big,” which may have been the 
origin of the term as it is used now. 

The first of your swells is a young man, 
heavy under the eyes, dressed in a light, 
checkered lounging-suit. His manners are 
polished, and he talks the sort of stuff you 
have read in Ouida’s novels. His conversa- 
tion is addressed to the second swell, sitting 
at his right. He presently lights a cigarette, 
and offers one to swell number two, who de- 
clines it. But later, when he lights a big 
cigar, he does not offer his companion any. 
Is this one of the mysteries of swell etiquette ? 

Swell number two is an elaborate beau, 
verging on sixty, very skillfully made up; 
little bit of a juvenile mustache on his old, 
hard face, waxed with extreme care, and pal- 
pably dyed, the telltale gray hair showing 
visibly at the roots; prominent thin nose ; 
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sweet smile; clean-shaven chin ; side-whis- 
kers rather scrubby on the throat ; high col- 
lar, and choky tie. 

Swell number three is neatly gloved, tall- 
hatted, heavy- featured, and prodigiously 
mustached. He, also, has a very sweet smile. 
He is reading the Datly Telegraph, and laugh- 
ing quietly over an editorial article drawing 
a comparison between the Derby and the 
political troubles of those amusing French- 
men. He shows the article to his brother 
swells. They each pronounce it “ kepittle,” 
and throw the paper on the floor when they 
are done with it. 

You roll through a lovely English scene 
of rural life—none lovelier on earth, perhaps 
—and get off at Epsom Station. The races 
are yonder, over the hills. You can see the 
flags flying. There are cabs here to take 
you to the ground, but who would have a 
cab with those lovely green hills to walk 
over? Jumping over a fence, you strike 
“across-lots” toward the flying flags—the 
grass is much trodden, for thousands of peo- 
ple pass this way—up and down the rolling 
hills, with a cool, sweeping breeze fanning 
the heated brow, and a landscape as lovely 
as paradise reaching away into the distance ; 
past clusters of “squatters,” with old blan- 
kets stretched on stakes for covering—gyp- 
sies ? you wonder ; the children are wonder- 
fully dirty—past clusters of men who are 
shooting with shot-guns, a penny a pop, at 
green-glass bubbles, which are jerked into 
the air, and fired at on the wing ; past other 
clusters of men, who are throwing clubs at 
cocoanuts set upon stakes, and which, when 
hit, fall into baskets below ; past long lines 
of wagons, with horses tethered to the wheels, 
munching hay ; and, pushing through a dense 
crowd, you find yourself standing close to the 
race-track, looking out over the motley scene 
on Epsom Downs. 

“"Oo ‘ave a stane? ’oo ’ave a stane?” 
bawls a ragamuffin fellow, with whom this 
heathen combination of sounds is supposed 
to mean “Who will have a stand?” He 
has got some rough benches which he has 
planted on the sward near the track, and 
which he is anxious to let for sixpence to 
such people as want to stand on them for a 
better view. 

You give him sixpence and get up. Im- 
mediately a “ Bobby”—as the stand-letting 
ragamuffin calls the policeman—comes along 
and tips over the bench, throwing down such 
of the tenants as don’t get quietly down at 
his warning, and tells the ragamuffin “to 
take 'em away now.” 

Bobby saunters on, and as soon as his 
back is turned the benches are righted again, 
and the ragamuffin is bawling, “Oo ’ave a 
stane? ‘oo ’ave a stane?” with might and 
main. As soon as they are once more occu- 
pied—for in the excited, ever-shifting throng 
this little farce has gone on quite unobserved 
by everybody except the people who were 
tipped off the benches—along comes Bobby 
again, and repeats his original performance. 
This time he dwakens indignant remon- 
strance from the tenants who have invested 
their sixpences in the deceitful benches. 

“Wot kind o’ conduck do you call this,” 
says one burly fellow, shaking his fist in the 
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officer's face, “ to allow Aus to be swindled 
in this ‘ere sort o’ vay?” 

“Oh, allow!” says Bobby, with serene 
scorn ; “ who's allowin’? I ain’t.” 

After fully a dozen repetitions of this farce, 
the policeman comes with reénforcements, 
who lug the benches away for good, and so 
break up the business. 

You get up on a cart behind the horses—for 
back of the throng on foot is another throng of 
carriages full of people, with horses unhitched 
and munching hay—to look leisurely and well 
at the running. It is a pretty sight enough, 
but you don’t care for races. You came to 
study the crowd. Near you is something far 
more interesting to a properly-constituted 
mind—to wit, a nice little woman—a tidy, 
plump little body, with curling brown hair 
and affectionate hazel eyes, who looks pre- 
cisely the creature to be the homely angel of 
some small household, whose man she wor- 
ships, and whose babies she bears. She is 
sitting patiently on the steps of an omnibus, 
while her husband and her little boy are 
gone forward to the ropes to see the race. 
You imagine her home: some darling nook 
of a brown cottage all overrun with vines 
and roses, whose shelter she seldom leaves, 
and whose dull duties are her constant pleas- 
ure, because love dwells in her white breast. 
What brought you here, little woman? 
“ Stay-at-home” is written all over your soft 
round form, on your pouting but gentle lips, 
in your quiet brown eyes. Clearly you care 
nothing for running horses or rough crowds. 
You have come because husband came, and 
your happy heart can know no better reason 
for coming or going in this world. God 
bless thee, little wife! Sitting patiently 
there on the low steps, quite unconscious 
that a sentimental philosopher is looking 
into your soul through your eyes, let us hope 
some subtile sense of the kindness he feels 
for you may steal into your tender heart and 
be good to you, as the sight of you is good to 
him. 

There is a clatter of flying hoofs, a cloud 
of dust ; hurrah ! the horses have passed the 
goal and are subsiding slowly round the first 
quarter. Immediately the crowd invades 
the track and spreads roomily over it. Which 
horse won? What does it matter? You 
are looking at the serene, soft light which 
warms in the brown eyes as the little wom- 
an’s husband comes up to her, and she takes 
his strong arm contentedly against her soft 
breast, and creeps quietly away by his side, 
leaving you lonely. 

You walk about. Lonely in this vast 
throng? What an extraordinary idea! Yon- 
der is the grand stand, crowded with elegant- 
ly-dressed people. There appear to be numer- 
ous ladies there, but you are not near enough 
to be able to judge whether the appearance is 
amockery. Certainly Traviatas are numer- 
ous in the throng where you do move about. 
Many are seated in carriages, where they eat 
cold fowl and drink wine. Of these, some 
are unmistakably drunk, and make a great 
noise without seeming to attract much atten- 
tion. In this noisy crowd there are few who 
note the noises others make, themselves being 
too fully occupied in making noises. Many 
other Traviatas are walking about on the 





dirty track, in long, trailing gowns of silk and 
satin—actually in white satin and the like, 
which drag behind them on the ground—and 
these the crowd jeer; but the women wag 
their heads as if they do not care. 

In the intervals between the running va- 
rious small shows thrive. Men in blackened 
faces, through the color of which, in the glare 
of the sunlight, the white skin is visible 
about eyes and ears, play on the banjo and 
bones, and afterward pass around a hat beg- 
ging for contributions in the copper coin of 
the realm. These minstrel-men are painful 
to see and to hear, for they are not gifted 
with any sense of humor nor any talent for 
music. Here is an illustrator of the noble 
art of self-defense, who has made a ring in 
the crowd, and into its centre has tossed his 
coat, hat, and necktie. He is dressed in cor- 
duroy smalls, blue stockings, and tight-fitting 
shirt. He proceeds with a business-like 
air to engage in a prize-fight with an imagi- 
nary antagonist; banging himself cruelly 
about the face, jumping up and down like a 
game-cock, rattling the blows upon his own 
devoted pate in a surprisingly active way, 
getting an imaginary head “in chancery” 
under his arm, and pummeling it furiously, 
and finally clinching himself in a desperate 
grip, and lifting and throwing himself head- 
long on the ground with a dull thud that 
leaves a dent in the solid earth. As he rises, 
pennies rain upon his coat from the admiring 
crowd; one man takes his flask from his 
pocket, and tenders it to the panting fight- 
er, who remarks that he drinks his benefac- 
tor’s health ; whereupon a rousing cheer from 
the spectators for the benefactor, at which 
convenient juncture up comes Bobby and 
disperses the crowd. 

A gypsy woman with a dark-eyed baby in 
her arms begs you to cross her palm with sil- 
ver, and have your fortune told. You de- 
cline to pierce the future, and she then begs 
charity for the dark-eyed baby, which receiv- 
ing she evokes a voluble blessing on your 
own babies at home, quite regardless of any 
possibility that you may have no babies— 
declaring also, in a vein of compliment, that 
she knows you love the babies. 

A drunken Lancashireman loudly bullies 
a policeman, and threatens to knock him 
down. “Who bi you?” he says to the offi- 
cer. “ You bi moi servunt. I be one of yower 
marsthers, I be,” and shakes his clinched 
fist within an inch of Bobby’s eyes—Bobby’s 
quite unalarmed eyes, one of which winks 
solemnly and knowingly at another Bobby 
who is standing near. A striking peculiar- 
ity of the London Bobby at the Derby is his 
quiet, his seeming determination to arrest 
nobody, to bully nobody, to lay rough hands 
on nobody, but at the same time to prevent 
rows so far as he may. During your stay on 
the ground you see no fighting, but a great 
deal of drunkenness. 

As an encouragement to a ragged boy’s 
ambition, you buy of him a box of matches. 
You also buy a penny doll as a relic of the 
Derby, there being numbers of fellows ped- 
dling dolls, in furtherance of the well-known 
Derby fashion among roistering gentlemen 
of sticking them in their hat-bands like 
feathers. And then you buy a basket of 





sweet hot-house grapes, the seller asking 
three and sixpence for them, falling immedi- 
ately to three shillings, two and sixpence, 
two shillings, and then stopping for no other 
reason, you fancy, than that you are already 
eating the grapes, for you are faint with 
walking about. 

Soon after this you go home by the way 
you came. You notice on your ticket the 
printed warning that “ no particular class of 
carriage is guaranteed.” On Derby-day the 
three class distinctions of English railways 
are obliterated. Swells, cads, and laborers 
ride in the same carriage, as may happen. 
The second and third class carriages are pre- 
ferred to first class this hot day, for the first- 
class carriage is cushioned in cloth or velvet, 
while the second is in leather, and the third 
has plain wooden benches, which are cooler 
to sit on than cloth. You ride back to Lon- 
don, understanding the peculiar charm of an 
English race-course. It is picturesque. An 
American race-course is about as pictu- 


resque as a dry-goods box. 
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N a former article some stress was laid 
upon the proneness of justice, now and 
then, to take too little account of the possi- 
bility or probability of fabricated evidence. 
When a crime has been committed, of course 
the perpetrator will, as a rule, shrink from no 
device to divert attention from himself; and 
there are few criminals who will not, at a 
desperate pass, seek to fasten their crime 
upon another. In doing this, a shrewd scoun- 
drel will try to supply a chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence against the person who he in- 
tends shall suffer in his stead. He will, if pos- 
sible, choose for his victim one who may ea- 
sily be supposed to have a powerful motive 
for committing the crime, who has had the 
opportunity, and who may even have supplied 
to the real perpetrator the instrument with 
which the crime has been committed. Yet 
now and then instances have occurred of 
criminals striving at once to escape the con- 
sequences of their crime themselves, and to 
shield an innocently accused person from 
punishment for it. A curious illustration of 
this took place not many years ago in Eng- 
land. One day two men were seen fighting 
in a field. The struggle was fierce and long, 
and one of the men was seen to use a pitch- 
fork. Not long after, the other was found 
lying dead in the field. The affray, and the 
bloody pitchfork which still lay near the 
body, at once pointed out its owner as the 
murderer. He was easily traced, and was 
arrested, committed, and finally arraigned 
for trial. From first to last he most earnest- 
ly reiterated his innocence, and declared that 
not only had he not killed his antagonist, 
but had been worsted by him, and had run 
away to avoid being pounded to a jelly. The 
case against him, however, was very strong ; 
the fact that he had been seen using the pitch- 
fork against the dead man, and that wounds 
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evidently inflicted by it were declared by the 
surgeons to have been fatal, forced the con- 
viction of his guilt upon all minds. The 
judge charged strongly against him, and, 
when the case was given to the jury, every 
one expected their immediate return with a 
verdict of conviction. But hours passed, and 
the jury did not make their appearance. Fi- 
nally they were sent for, when it appeared 
that one of the twelve had held out for ac- 
quittal from the first. The other eleven had 
at once voted for conviction. The judge told 
the obdurate juryman that the case was a 
clear one, the proof overwhelming, and that 
there was no reason why he should not coin- 
cide with his colleagues. ‘He persisted, how- 
ever, in dissenting ; and, after the jury had 
been detained some time longer, they were 
discharged, and the prisoner escaped. 

The'reader has not, perhaps, guessed that 
that twelfth juryman was the real murderer 
of the man in the field. Such was the fact. 
After the fight between the two men, he had 
come along, and, having a grudge against the 
one who remained, he caught up the pitch- 
fork and assailed him. On dealing him the 
fatal blow, he fled. No one had happened 
to see him. When the innocent man was 
arrested, the real criminal, who had, it would 
seem, some remnant of human feeling in his 
heart, resolved to save himself and the pris- 
oner also. By some hook or crook he suc- 
ceeded in getting upon the jury, with what 
result has been told. 

Instances of reparation by an aroused 
conscience are not rare in the annals of hu- 
man delinquency. Every now and then the 
Secretary of the Treasury at Washington re- 
ceives anonymous packages of money, which 
has come to be called “conscience money ;” 
and we not seldom hear of cases of confes- 
sion by men who have injured others in purse 
or reputation. So, too, where the innocent 
have been punished by fabricated evidence, 
the real enigma is sometimes solved by the 
avowals of the guilty, nor are these avowals 
always reserved to be elicited by the terrors 
of the death-bed. It has been frequently re- 
marked that sometimes truth is so strange 
that the most daring writers of fiction would 
not venture to present it to their readers even 
as a creation of the fancy. Of such a char- 
acter was an instance of fabricated evidence 
which occurred about thirty years ago at Gib- 
raltar, 

There lived in London a merchant named 
James Baxwell. He was prosperous in af- 
fairs, and was looked upon in the “ city” as 
a shrewd and industrious trader, with un- 
blemished reputation and conspicuous busi- 
ness talents. Being a very ardent Roman 
Catholic, however, James Baxwell made up 
his mind that he would rather live in a coun- 
try where that faith predominated, and where 
he might still pursue his avocations. With 
this view he took up his residence at Gib- 
raltar. There he continued to thrive, and in 
due time became very wealthy. 

Baxwell had an only daughter, who grew 
up to be the most beautiful girl in the town. 
The youths of Gibraltar were infatuated with 
her, followed her in the street, gazed admir- 
ingly at her when she was at her devotions in 
church, and sought by every means to attract 





her attention. But she was demure and tim- 
id, and no thought of love ever seemed to 
enter her head. At last, however, the man 
and the hour came. One day, when she was 
attending mass, she saw a youth so comely 
and noble that she yielded up her heart at 
sight. He could not fail to be as much struck 
with her beauty as was every one else. He 
sought and obtained her acquaintance ; and 
soon the young couple learned to communi- 
cate each other’s passion. The successful 
lover turned out to be a young Englishman 
named William Katt: poor, and perhaps of 
not too sound a reputation, but at least to the 
fair Elezia romantic and devoted. Katt lost 
no time in asking Baxwell for his daughter’s 
hand; but Baxwell at once declared his in- 
vincible opposition to the match. Katt 
should never have his daughter, he said. The 
young man was a Protestant, and Elezia should 
never wed a heretic. Elezia pleaded tearfully 
with her father, but all in vain. Then the 
demure beauty became furious, and declared 
that her father should not prevent her marry- 
ing whom she chose. 

The lovers still contrived to see each 
other ; and finally Baxwell shut his daughter 
up and kept her under lock and key. He 
was, it appears, a choleric and tyrannical 
person, and the fanaticism with which he 
clung to his religion added strength to his 
cruelty. Elezia pretended to submit, and 
was released from durance vile; that her 
submission was a subterfuge, strange events 
very soon proved. It must be stated that 
James Baxwell had declared, in presence of 
witnesses, that he would kill his daughter 
with his own hands rather than that she 
should become Katt’s wife. 

Just by Baxwell’s house was a sort of 
cave, probably a disused cellar. One day 
unwonted sounds were heard issuing from 
this cave. There were several shrieks, which 
ended in groans that became less and less 
distinct. A sad silence followed. The 
sounds were so peculiar that they became 
the gossip of the neighborhood. A day or 
two afterward it transpired that Elezia had 
disappeared from her father’s house, and was 
nowhere to be found. Baxwell pretended 
to be distracted, and demanded a search. 
Then a rumor began to grow, connecting 
the screams in the cave with the girl's dis- 
appearance; and people began to suspect 
foul play. These things soon reached the 
officers of justice. Baxwell’s arrest and a 
strict search of the premises were ordered. 
In the cave whence the sounds had been 
heard were found parts of the girl’s dress, 
and some of her hair; while here and there 
were spots of blood, which was also discov- 
ered on the dress and the hair. The re- 
membrance of Baxwell’s threat now came to 
the minds of those who had heard it ; and 
Baxwell was arraigned for the murder of his 
daughter. The trial was brief, and the proof 
so conclusive that the jury came in almost 
immediately with a verdict of guilty. 

Poor Baxwell was overwhelmed, and 
spent the short period between the close of 
the trial and the day of execution in a state 
bordering upon insensibility. When the 
jailer came to lead him out to the scaffold, 
he cried out, with visible agony, “ Before 





my God, I swear that I am innocent of my 
poor daughter’s death!” As he passed up 
the steps to the fatal platform, he saw Wil- 
liam Katt standing among the spectators 
with sombre countenance. The doomed 
man stopped, and stretched out his hand. 
When Katt took it, Baxwell said, in a trem- 
ulous voice : “ My friend, I am about to die. 
I wish to die at peace with all. I freely 
forgive you for giving evidence against me.” 
Katt had sworn to having heard Baxwelil 
make the threat. He now turned pale, and 
fell back in great agitation. 

The prisoner ascended to the platform. 
The executioner shouted, “Justice is doing! 
Justice is done!” placed the black bonnet 
on Baxwell’s eyes, and was in the act of 
adjusting the fatal rope, when a cry was 
heard just below—‘ Stop! I am the guilty 
man—and I alone!” William Katt, having 
said this, came forward and presented him- 
self to the officers of justice. 

The whole was soon explained. Elezia 
was not dead at all, but, having become 
Katt’s wife, was now hidden in the outskirts 
of the town. Katt had planned the tragedy 
which had followed her disappearance, from 
first to last. He had placed the dress, the 
hair, and the blood in the cave, and had 
made the lugubrious cries which had been 
heard to proceed from it. He fully intend- 
ed that Baxwell should suffer the penalty of 
the supposed murder, in order to be revenged 
upon him for his obstinate refusal. But Bax- 
well’s words of pardon at the last moment 
bred in him a sudden and overwhelming 
repentance, and in the nick of time he shout- 
ed and saved him. 

But it was too late. Baxwell, on hearing 
the truth, sank down on the scaffold as if 
overwhelmed. The black hood was drawn 
from his head, when he was found to be dead. 
Whether it was from excess of joyful emo- 
tion, or from the fear of death, could not be 
told. Katt was condemned to a long im- 
prisonment, and Elezia spent the rest of her 
life secluded from the world in a convent. 

Never did circumstantial evidence bear 
more heavily upon a man than upon Jona- 
than Bradford, the Oxfordshire innkeeper. 
There was in his case a strange conjunction 
of circumstances, which makes the paradox- 
ical assertion that he was at once guilty and 
not guilty a justifiable one. Certainly no 
more singular instance of a criminal intent, 
followed by the result of- the intent, for 
which result he who conceived the intent 
was not responsible, was ever cited in court 
of law. Bradford’s case has more than once 
furnished the English judges with a power- 
ful illustration of the fallibility of circum- 
stantial evidence, and, as it is not a very fa- 
miliar one in this country, we will venture 
to state it briefly. 

Bradford’s inn stood in a somewhat lone- 
ly place, on the highway between the uni- 
versity city and London. One night, a gen- 
tleman named Hayes, on his way to the for- 
mer place, stopped at the inn, where he met 
two of his acquaintances. They took sup- 
per together, and, as they chatted over their 
toddy after the meal, Hayes happened tomen- 
tion that he hada large sum of money with him. 
In due time the three retired. Hayes occupied 
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a single chamber, and the other two a double- 
bedded chamber next tohim. In the middle 
of the night one of these thought he heard a 
low groan in the room occupied by Hayes. 
He woke his companion, and called his at- 
tention to it. The sounds growing yet more 
dismal, they softly rose, went into the entry, 
and so to Hayes’s door. The door was ajar, 
and they were astonished to observe that 
there was a light in the room. Still greater 
was their surprise when, on going in, they 
saw a man, holding a dark-lantern and a 
bloody knife, leaning over the bed, on which 
lay poor Hayes in agony and bleeding pro- 
fusely. The evident assassin was no other 
than Bradford, the innkeeper. Hayes died 
almost immediately. The two gentlemen 
seized Bradford, took away the knife, and 
charged him with the murder. This he 
stoutly denied. He declared that he had 
heard groans, and had hastened up to see 
what was the matter, bringing with him a 
knife in case it might be necessary to defend 
himself; that, having come in and found 
Hayes atthe point of death, in his dismay 
he had let the knife fall, whereby it became 
bloody. 

He was, however, duly committed and 
arraigned. The evidence of the two wit- 
nesses was overwhelming, and at once dis- 
posed of the case; the jury found Bradford 
guilty without leaving the court-room. He 
was soon after executed. 

Yet he was absolutely innocent of the 
murder of Hayes. Two years after Brad- 
ford’s death Hayes’s own footman, on his 
death-bed, confessed that he was his master’s 
assassin. He had gone in and stabbed him, 
taken all his valuables from his pocket, and 
hurried back up-stairs to his own lodging. 
Bradford must have gone in close upon the 
footman’s retreating footsteps; but Brad- 
ford, though innocent of the actual murder, 
was unquestionably guilty of the intent to 
murder. He had heard Hayes speak of hav- 
ing money about him, and he had gone up to 
Hayes’s room to do the very deed which he 
found but just done when he reached it ; and 
he did, as he said he did, drop the knife on 
the poor, bleeding man in his amazement and 
horror. This.he confessed to the minister 
who visited him in jail previous to his execu- 
tion. 

Sooner or later many if not most judicial 
enigmas are solved ; if not by judicial scru- 
tiny, at least by the developing processes of 
time. The memory of Eliza Fenning was 
cleared after being under a terrible cloud for 
half a century; and numerous similar in- 
stances might be cited. Now and then, on 
the other hand, we come upon long-ago mys- 
teries in judicial annals, which remain mys- 
teries still, and the key of which the lapse of 
time has at last rendered it hopeless to find. 

Of such a character was the once famous 
but now wellnigh-forgotten case of Spencer 
Cowper, the grandfather of the gentle poet 
who wrote “ John Gilpin” and “ The Task.” 
In all the history of crime no more strange 
or thrilling romance could be found than 
that which has forever stained the name of 
that young patrician ; and it is worth while 
to recall it, both as a story full of sombre in- 
terest and as one more illustration of the 





imperfections of judicial scrutiny. Spencer 
Cowper was a young man of brilliant talents 
and high social position, a very rising bar- 
rister on the Eastern Circuit, and a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. Handsome, 
graceful, eloquent, popular, it seemed that he 
might without presumption look forward to 
the time when he should preside over the 
House of Peers as Lord High Chancellor, or 
at least sit in the King’s Bench as Lord 
Chief-Justice of England. The younger son 
of a baronet, still more patrician blood ran 
in his veins, for the alliances of the Cowper 
family had included the daughters of nobles ; 
and his elder brother was a king's counsel 
and also a member of Parliament. 

All Spencer Cowper’s fair prospects, how- 
ever, seemed on the point of vanishing for- 
ever when, on a midsummer’s day in the last 
year of the seventeenth century, he stood in 
the dock of the court of assizes at Hert- 
ford, charged with the crime of murder. It 
was a strange accusation, directed against 
such a man, in the very town which he rep- 
resented in the House of Commons ; but, as 
the trial developed, the indictment seemed 
but too well justified. 

The crime of which he was accused ap- 
peared all the more atrocious since its victim 
was not only a woman, but one young, fair, 
and gentle, who was known to have given her 
uttermost of love and devotion to her alleged 
assassin. 

It is true that Spencer Cowper was mar- 
ried, but it is not less certain that, whether 
by arts and wiles of his own or without such 
villainous encouragement, he had unhappily 
so infatuated young Sarah Stout that she was 
unable to conceal her passion from the world. 
Sarah Stout was the daughter of a rather 
humble but quite respectable Quaker trades- 
man who dwelt in Hertford. It appears 
that Cowper had long been on somewhat 
familiar terms with the family. When he 
went down to Hertford to meet and address 
his constituents, or to attend circuit as a 
barrister, it was his habit to put up at the 
Stouts. Thus, often meeting the young 
Quakeress, there was ample opportunity for 
the growth of a passion which, however she 
died, was certainly the cause of her death. 
There is evidence that Cowper behaved in a 
most outrageous manner in reference to the 
girl. He not only exchanged secret letters 
with her, but his chums and cronies were 
shown her ardent epistles, which formed a sub- 
ject of banter and merriment among them. 

It was in the spring of the year in which 
the tragedy to be related occurred that the 
young barrister and member of Parliament 
rode into Hertford on horseback to attend 
the assizes. It was a busy time, and Spencer 
Cowper had political as well as legal con- 
cerns afoot. Riding directly to Mrs. Stout’s 
(the father was dead), he told the family that 
he must go about town on his errands, but 
would return and dine with them. This he 
did. After dinner he went away again, 
promising to come back and spend the even- 
ing. At nine o'clock he once more made 
his appearance, sat down and dashed off a 
letter to his wife, and then supped with Mrs. 
and Sarah Stout. 

Mrs. Stout then went to bed, leaving the 





young couple alone together. After a while 
Sarah called the maid and ordered her to put 
a warming-pan in Mr. Cowper’s bed. This 
was a little after ten at night. At about a 
quarter before eleven the maid heard the 
front-door close, and said to herself that the 
gentleman had gone. Fifteen minutes later 
she went down-stairs to do her last duties 
before going to bed, and to her surprise 
found the sitting-room empty. Sarah had 
disappeared as well as Mr. Cowper, and the 
servant surmised that they must have left the 
house together. At least, she had heard the 
front-door close but once. 

The anxiety of the mother may well be 
fancied ; but her suspense was brief, and 
was resolved in a heart-rending manner. 

The search which took place the next 
morning resulted in the finding of poor Sarah 
Stout’s body in a mill-dam about three-quar- 
ters of a mile from her home. Inquiry be- 
ing made for Spencer Cowper, he was dis- 
covered at some lodgings in another part of 
the town. The statement of the people who 
kept these lodgings was that he had reached 
the house just about eleven o’clock, and had 
gone quietly to bed. 

Spencer Cowper was arraigned for the 
murder of Sarah Stout ; but at the very out- 
set the question as to the manner of the girl’s 
death became a great difficulty in the way of 
the prosecution. Had she been enticed from 
the house and to the mill-dam, and there 
been thrown in by Cowper? Or had she, 
after parting from him, wandered away, and 
in her despair committed suicide? The only 
witness as to the direct events of the evening 
was the sewing-maid of the Stouts ; her tes- 
timony went to show that.the door had ap- 
parently been opened and shut but once. 
The inference was that the pair went out to- 
gether. Cowper, who not only conducted 
his defense with brilliant effect, but made a 
statement, not under oath, to the court, did 
not say whether this was so or not, nor did 
he give any account of the events of the 
evening. He could not be cross-examined, 
and hence the tragedy remained veiled in 
mystery. A great deal of evidence was given 
on both sides as to whether a body thrown 
into the water after death would sink or float, 
and as to whether Sarah Stout’s body sank or 
floated ; but there was so much contradic- 
tory testimony on these points that neither 
side could be held to have proved its case. 
It was proved that as soon as the news of her 
death got abroad in the town Spencer Cow- 
per sent in haste for his horse, which was at 
Mrs. Stout’s, lest it should be claimed as 
forfeited if a verdict of suicide were rendered 
by the coroner’s jury. His conduct, to say 
the least, was indifferent and heartless 
throughout. The jury, after consulting half 
an hour, acquitted him, and the very next 
day he went on with his business before the 
court of assizes as if nothing had happened. 
After all, this sad tragedy did not work that 
ruin to Spencer Cowper’s life which might 
seem probable. As years passed on, the fate 
of the young Quakeress was forgotten. Some 
people still believed in Cowper’s guilt ; but, 
when he was raised to the bench as a judge 
of the Common Pleas, his worldly triumph 
over the accusation was complete. 
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In the elements of evidence weighed by 
the courts, none is more grave and conclusive 
than that of the death-bed accusation of a vic- 
tim of foul play. One naturally supposes that 
such a person, with the near prospect of eterni- 
ty before him, will not fasten the crime upon 
an innocent man ; and his deposition is ac- 
corded a weight which is rarely given even to 
credible eye-witnesses of a crime. Especial- 
ly strong does this sort of evidence become 
when the accused is brought face to face with 
his supposed victim at the bedside, and is 
then and there sworn to as the real criminal. 
Yet judicial annals abound with instances in 
which persons have been thus accused, and 
have suffered the dread results of such accu- 
sation, who have afterward been proved clear- 
ly guiltless. It need scarcely be remarked 
that innocent persons often confess to having 
committed crimes sometimes for the sake of 
notoriety, sometimes to mitigate a punish- 
ment which they think certain to be inflicted 
upon them. As to death-bed accusations, the 
case of Sarah Green, in London, is to the 
point. One night this girl was attacked by 
three men, who had the appearance of being 
brewers’ apprentices. She was taken to the 
hospital, and while she was lying there she 
was confronted by a man named Coleman, a 
brewer's assistant, whom a stranger, in a 
quarrel at an ale-house, had charged with 
being concerned in the assault. She at first 
declined to swear that he was one of her as- 
sailants, though she expressed a decided 
opinion that he was. Being brought to her 
a second time, however, she swore positively 
that Coleman was one of her assassins. Cole- 
man was, however, set free on bail ; where- 
upon he hastened to conceal himself. Soon 
after the girl’s death he was found. He was 
indicted, convicted, and executed. Two 
years after it was discovered that he was 
wholly innocent, the real criminals being ap- 
prehended, and confessing that they did not 
so much as know Coleman by sight. 

A similar though yet more tragic instance 
of condemnation on account of an accusation 
in articulo mortis was that of the Shaws of 
Keith. William Shaw, a laborer, had a 
daughter who was in love with a young man 
of whom the father strenuously disapproved. 
One day loud words were heard in the room 
where they lived. After a quarrel between 
father and daughter, Shaw left the house, 
locking the girl in the room. Not long after, 
the sound of groans caused the neighbors to 
break open the door, when the girl was found 
writhing in agony on the floor, a bloody knife 
lying at her side. When asked if her father 
had done the deed, she nodded faintly, and 
immediately drew her last breath. Shaw 
just then returned, and seemed overcome at 
the sight of his dead child, He was arrested ; 
blood was found on his shirt-sleeves, which 
he accounted for as caused by his having bled 
himself several days before; but circum- 
stances weighed too heavily against him, and 
he was condemned and executed. Some 
time after, a letter written by the girl was 
found in the chimney of the room, stating 
that she was about to commit suicide, and 
also containing the words, “ My cruel father 
is the cause of my death.” This gave the 
clew to the fatal gesture she had made at the 





moment of expiring, and clearly proved her 
own guilt and her father’s innocence. 

The judges of a certain old German 
town were sadly perplexed over a case which 
it became their duty to solve, and which 
at first glance seemed simple enough. A 
rich but ill-tempered and truculent fellow 
named Ruprecht, a goldsmith, on going one 
night to a low grog-shop, was assailed at the 
door, and fell at the foot of the stairs with a 
loud groan. The cronies of the den hast- 
ened down, to find him in great distress 
from a deep wound on his head. He stam- 
mered out, “ The villain with the axe! My 
daughter, my daughter!” This was his only 
child, who, being married to one Berenger, 
lived in the suburbs of the town. 

Ruprecht was taken to the hospital, and 
the next day revived sufficiently to answer 
the questions put to him, though very briefly, 
and with evident difficulty. He was asked 
who dealt him the blow. He said it was 
Schmidt. What Schmidt was it? The one 
who resided in the Most-Strasse. With 
what weapon? A small axe. How did 
Ruprecht know him? By his voice. What 
was the motive of the assault? An old 
quarrel. What was Schmidt’s occupation? 
A wood-cutter. 

The case seemed to the judge marvelous- 
ly simple. He had only to find a man named 
Schmidt, who lived in the Most-Strasse, and 
was a wood-cutter, to accomplish the ends of 
justice. The difficulty began when, on the 
Most-Strasse being reached, two Schmidts, 
brothers, and both wood-cutters, were found 
dwelling there. Yet a third Schmidt, a 
wood-cutter, was discovered, but he lived in 
another street, the Hohen-Pflaster. The 
brothers Schmidt in the Most-Strasse proved 
to have long known Ruprecht. They were 
called “ Big” and “Little” Schmidt. Big 
Schmidt had not long before been a witness 
against Ruprecht in a civil suit. 

In the dilemma between these Schmidts, 
it became important to ply the wounded man 
with new questions. Fortunately he was still 
alive and in his senses. But it was impossi- 
ble for him to utter aword. He was asked 
whether the assailant was Big or Little 
Schmidt. He tried in vain to answer. Then 
he was asked if the Hohen-Pflaster was not 
the street on which the man lived, when he 
replied, with a struggle, but emphatically, 
that it was. 

The three men of the implicated name 
were confronted with Ruprecht, but he was 
now so far gone that he could not open his 
eyes. The brothers spoke to him, and man- 
ifested much feeling. Schmidt of the Ho- 
hen-Pflaster, on the other hand, was uneasy 
and silent. 

Suspicion now fastened on the latter. 
On searching his premises, the handle of his 
axe was found to be bloody. He was known 
to be a disreputable character. But on ex- 
amination, though inconsistent in his state- 
ments, he succeeded in establishing an unim- 
peachable alibi. He, moreover, accounted 
for the blood on the axe entirely to the satis- 
faction of the judge ; when the brothers were 
once more brought up, they, too, proved ali- 
bis which could not be shaken. 

Then it was discovered that there were 





two other wood-cutters named Schmidt, who 
lived in the suburbs. One of these was em- 
ployed by Ruprecht’s brother-in-law, Beren- 
ger. Here seemed the explanation of Rup- 
recht’s calling out, “ My daughter! My 
daughter!” It now appeared that Beren- 
ger and his wife lived unhappily together, 
that Ruprecht had recently threatened to 
make a will excluding Berenger from any 
control over his property, and that Beren- 
ger, on hearing of the assault, did not seem 
in the least surprised or moved. Other 
things seemed to bear against the son-in-law. 
But he, too, showed conclusively that he was, 
at the moment of the murder, in the parlor 
of an inn some miles away; and the two 
suburban wood-cutters were equally fortu- 
nate in proving alibis on the best possible 
evidence. Ruprecht soon died without again 
opening his lips; and the mystery which so 
severely perplexed the judges as to who 
killed him is a mystery still. 


GEORGE M. TOWLE. 
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A BLUE-COAT BOY'S STORY. 


6 OY!” growled the irascible Boyer at 
the youthful Coleridge, who was sob- 

bing his regrets at exchanging the warm 
hospitality of home for the cold gloom of the 
cloisters of Christ’s Hospital—‘“ boy! the 
school is your father; boy! the school is 
your mother ; boy! the school is your broth- 
er, and your sister, and your first-cousin, 
and your second-cousin, and all the rest of 
your relations. Let’s have no more crying.” 
Boyer’s manner was not comforting to the 
tearful lad, but his speech was truth. The 
sternly-uttered words of old Jeremy Boyer, 
most petulant and irritable of upper grammar- 
masters, were true, true to the very letter. 
Christ’s Hospital has stood i loco parentis, 
and in ten times more than a parent's place 
to legions of lads, who, like the young Cole- 
ridge, have wept tears of earnest affection 
for the material mother, until the advent of 
those days when manhood had begun to 
usurp the place of boyhood, and the thought- 
lessness of the lad gave way to the maturer 
judgment of the young man, and it became 
possible to look with something like affec- 
tionate esteem upon that other mother who 
had fostered them, clothed them, educated 
them, and thought and felt for them in the 
days when they were still very young. It is 
hard to be compelled to confess the truth 
that school-days are the happiest days in the 
lives of most of us. It seems rank sacrilege 
to allow that any could have occupied the 
place of a parent in our youthful esteem. 
It almost reads like a lie to say that a boy 
could have so loved his school, that he came 
to look back upon the shelter it gave him 
with very much the same sort of feeling of 
affectionate regret that one has in reflecting 
upon the holy shelter provided by one’s own 
early home. Yet I protest, in all truth, that 
I happened to know a lad of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, most lovingly cherished by father and 
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mother, and brother and sister, and held in 
all tender regard by first-cousin, and second- 
cousin, and all other relations, whose affec- 
tion for his schoel was of such a kind that 
it did actually stand toward him in the very 
position that Boyer insisted that it ought to 
stand toward Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The 
boy once told me his history, which I jotted 
down at the time for future reference. 

“ My father,” said the lad, “ was an old 
officer. He served with the Duke of York 
at Walcheren, was engaged in Canada and 
before Washington during the American War 
of 1812, was present at the taking of Java 
from the Dutch, was with the Duke of 
Wellington’s army in Spain, and, among oth- 
er honors, received the war-medals for the 
capture of Madagascar, and the bombard- 
ment and capture of Syria. His only mis- 
fortune was, that he had a numerous fam- 
ily to support upon the pittance of an Eng- 
lish army captain’s pay of eleven shillings 
and sevenpence a day. The great problem 
of his later life was how to educate his chil- 
dren—how to bestow on them such an edu- 
cation as should stand, by-and-by, in the 
place of that money-legacy which he knew 
full well that it would be impossible for him 
to leave to them at his death. Education 
for his children was almost as difficult to 
procure as bread-and-butter. But it was 
quite as necessary that it should be pro- 
cured. It sohappens that the present Queen 
of England is a governor of Christ’s Hos- 
pital. My father laid the story of his ser- 
vices to George III., George IV., William IV., 
and her present majesty, before the queen, 
and, after proper consideration and inquiry, 
a nomination to the foundation was placed 
at his disposal for a son, who very fortunate- 
ly happened to be myself. I had but then 
completed my eighth year ; and from the age 
of eight until the completion of my fifteenth 
year—with the exception of a brief period 
of nine weeks of holiday in each twelve- 
month—I slept under shelter of the roof of 
Christ’s Hospital. Seven years! approach- 
ing very near to the fourth of"a man’s aver- 
age life. 

“ During all this time, sir, the school was 
to me my parents. It clothed me; it fed me; 
it educated me ; it provided me with amuse- 
ments ; it found me im-bodks + it occasionally 
dropped slyly into my harid a piece of money, 
as if it had experience of the wants of boys, 
and of the oftentimes not too fruitful re- 
sources of home; it never allowed an occa- 
sion of public rejoicing to pass but we chil- 
dren had a share in the fun, and never at 
our own or parents’ expense ; and, to crown 
all its active goodness, when the time arrived 
when by the school statutes I was compelled 
to take my final farewell of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, the governors of the foundation were 
very solicitous to be allowed to care for me 
for three years longer in order to have the 
unselfish pleasure of relieving my father of 
my expenses at the university. Can you un- 
derstand now, sir,” asked this youthful histori- 
an, “ why my feelings are so intensely loyal 
to the noble school in Newgate Street?” 

Being sure, if I left the lad to tell his 
own story without interruption, that he would 
make it far more interesting to me, I took 





no notice of the question, and the boy pro- 
ceeded : 

“T think, sir, the only expense that de- 
volved upon my father in fitting me out for 
school was about half a dozen shillings ex- 
pended upon as many pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Our dress, as you may possibly know, was 
the ordinary dress of children in humble life 
during the reign of the Tudors. It consisted 
of a blue-cloth gown adorned with silvered 
buttons displaying the effigy of that flower 
of the Tudor name, and founder of the 
school, ‘Epvarpus VI., REx Deri GRATIA, 
F.,’ a crimson leather girdle, clerical bands 
of linen, knee-breeches of black velveteen, 
shoes, and yellow worsted stockings. The 
wearing of caps, Hats, or bonnets. by the 
scholars was sternly interdicted in my day 
upon pain of dismissal—at least, so tradition 
went. Immediately upon being clothed in 
the school uniform, which was ours when 
the Committee of Almoners of the Hos- 
pital had said ‘Ay’ upon our nomination 
to the benefits of the foundation, we were 
relieved of the tender encumbrance of father 
and mother, and sent off under charge of a 
beadle to the nursery at Hertford. Arrived 
there, we were marshaled, a motley, unkempt 
crew of frightened, blubbering children—the 
eldest of whom was not more than eight 
and a half years old—before a personage 
of very exalted importance—for to him was 
intrusted the office of thrashing us out of 
school-hours—‘the steward,’ and by him 
we were apportioned off into ‘wards’ of 
some forty children each, placed under the 
care of a ‘nurse ’—now, be it noted, as the 
world has grown, raised to the more digni- 
fied position of matron. The routine of the 
‘nursery’ was pretty much after this fashion : 
We rose at the sound of a bell at six in sum- 
mer and seven in winter ; we made our beds, 
cleaned our boots, washed our hands, and 
soused our small faces at sundry small taps 
from which water flowed into a huge horse- 
trough, in one common lavatory ; we per- 
formed all the other obligations of the morn- 
ing toilet—albeit of the very roughest de- 
scription—and then back to the dormitory 
for the few minutes before school. School 
came at seven in summer, and we toyed with 
the Greek alphabet, and sang ‘ muse’ from 
the Latin accidénce until breakfast at eight.” 

“Pretty playthings,” I ventured to re- 
mark, “ for children beforé breakfast.” 

“Our breakfast consisted of a wooden 
bowl full of hot milk, which we ladled to 
our eager young mouths with spoons of 
wood, and of half a twopenny loaf of bread. 
Before sitting down to the meal, dutifully 
we paid each morning’s sacrifice to the 
tune of the ‘Morning Hymn,’ and said 
many prayers and graces, read from a pulpit 
to us by a youth of some nine summers ; and 
after this holy and frugal breaking of our 
fast, from which it is needless to say few 
remnants of consequence were carried away, 
the primitive appointments of the tables 
were removed by the boys themselves, and 
then back again to school. School from nine 
until twelve, and from two o’clock until five, 
with intervals for meals, recreation, and 
sleep, was the daily life we mostly led at 
Hertford. We conjugated the verb rirra, 





not infrequently to the measured swish of 
the rod, and the resonant twang of the cane 
reached our young ears full too often to make 
us much frightened at this unwelcome but 
constant interruption of the school proceed- 
ings. A year and a half’s breaking in at 
Hertford fitted us for the severer discipline 
of London, and by the time we reached it 
most of us were well grounded in the Latin 
and Greek grammars, and were properly 
versed in the intricacies of the three R’s. 

“Tt was in London that the real life of 
a ‘Blue’ began. Hitherto his career, al- 
though it was not of the smoothest, had been 
tempered by that cheerful and, it might be 
added, metciful consideration of the very 
young whichat once forbade all attempts at 
fagging and bullying. In London the blue- 
coat boy was to learn of both. At the New- 
gate Street School are some nine hundred 
boys of ages varying from nine to nine- 
teen, with dispositions and proclivities as 
varied as their ages. In my day we not 
only had to fag at work, but to fag at 
play ; by which I mean that, if we desired 
ease with dignity in the library, or to rumi- 
nate over the classics in the cloisters, we 
were liable to be deprived of both at the au- 
tocratic bidding of some big bully who insist- 
ed either that the whole ‘ ward’ of boys should 
be present at his play, or that he should have 
the pleasure of ‘licking’ truants from it after- 
ward. Each ‘ward’ consisted of from forty 
to fifty boys, presided over by a senior schol- 
ar, from time immemorial called a Grecian, 
who was aided in the governing of us by, 
deputy Grecians and other senior boys ap- 
pointed monitors. A Grecian’s privileges 
were of the most exalted character. He had 
a study to himself, and a bed which was 
railed off from the ol roAAoi, and sheltered 
by curtains of the coziest description. Along 
with his class he shared the comforts of a 
snug and well-appointed parlor adjoining the 
house of the head-master ; he sat at the up- 
permost table in the hall, and enjoyed sundry 
appetizing dishes for breakfast, and unlimit- 
ed table-beer for dinnér; he had full and 
complete liberty to go in and out of the Hos- 
pital out of school-hours, just when he pleased, 
except whefi*‘gated’ for some dereliction 
of duty; and he was waited upon by a jun- 
ior bey, who cleaned his boots and made 
his bed, and’ performed sundry other little 
odd jobs, in ‘outside héuseholds usually fall- 
ing to the lot of servants. A Grecian re- 
mained at the school until he was eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, when he was sent 
to the university at the expense of the foun- 
dation ; and, in order that his parents should 
be at as little expense as possible on account 
of this sudden elevation to dignity, the Hos- 
pital presents each Grecian ‘going up’ to 
Oxford or Cambridge with twenty pounds 
for books, ten pounds for apparel (more than 
you or I, sir, pay even nowadays for a good 
suit of clothes), and thirty pounds for cau- 
tion money and settling fees. The Hospital 
exhibitions provide the ex-Grecian with fit 
means of living when he reaches the uni- 
versity.” 

“Really all this is very handsome and 
thoughtful on the part of the governors,” I 
remarked to my young friend, 
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“ Very thoughtful, sir,” he replied. “To 
the senior boys in the Mathematical School 
the same judicious kindness is extended on 
leaving Christ’s Hospital. This school—it 
would be proper to tell you that the schools 
of the Hospital are the Upper and Lower 
Grammar, the Mathematical, the Writing and 
Commercial, the French, German, and Draw- 
ing—this Mathematical School was founded 
in 1673 by Charles II., who endowed it on 
the understanding that the boys on his foun- 


oe {{} 
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dation should go to sea for seven years. 
Sundry other benefactions became in time 
added to the fund created by Charles, who 
was instigated to this act of generosity, be 
it said, by Master Samuel Pepys, sometime 
the.school’s treasurer and ardent supporter, 
so that.in due course the Mathematical School 
rose to be coequal in point of dignity with 
the Grammar School. Each boy on Charles's 
foundation, at leaving, is presented with a 
chronometer - watch, an outfit of uniform, 
books necessary to his calling, a quadrant, 








a box of mathematical instruments, and a 
purse of fifteen sovereigns. And, if he will 
take the trouble, on his return from three 
voyages, to call at the Hospital, and pre- 
sent testimonials of service and good char- 
acter from his late captains, he may, on sat- 
isfying the head-master of his old school of 
fair ability in the science of navigation, re- 
ceive a further complimentary gift of fifteen 
sovereigns—” 

“ Bravo!” said I. “ Most excellent! To 





THE BLUE COAT BOYS AT SUPPER. 


be of this confraternity of ‘ Blues’ is to be 
endowed with honors most substantial and 
lasting. Give me leave to inquire what was 
done for you personally by the school ?” 
“In my day, sir, Dr. Jacob, who is still 
living, I believe, and who happens to be one 
of the most prominent classical scholars in 
England, was head-master. For some two 
years I was under the able tuition of Dr. 
White, coeditor with Riddle in the ‘ Latin- 
English Dictionary,’ who was the second 
classical master. Delille, whom you may 








possibly know by reputation as the author 
of several standard works on the French 
language and literature, was my French 
master. I have had the honor of having 
my hand guided in drawing by Redgrave, 
the Royal Academician. I was grounded in 
mathematics under the superintendence of 
the late Rev. W. Webster, by far the most 
successful professor of mathematics in the 
public schools of London. And, during my 
career at Christ’s Hospital, I served under 














no less than fourteen masters, most of them 
university men in honors, and for the teach- 
ing imparted to me by each and all of these 
gentlemen my parents paid absolutely noth- 
ing. Shortly after my joining the school in 
London, the black-leather jacks, the wood- 
en piggins, bowls, and trenchers of Lamb’s 
time, with their attendant unsightly meals 
of starvation and unappetizing character, 
gave place to more tempting accessories of 
the table, and to food of the best. Joints 
of meat and a plentiful supply of vegetables 
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we had every day for dinner; milk and 
bread for breakfast; and milk, bread, and 
butter for supper. Occasionally there were 
feast-days, as when, by gift of Queen Anne, 
we reveled in delicious dinners of roast pork, 
or veal, or, by favor of some equally whole- 
souled and generously practical benefactor 
of ancient days, partook of more than usu- 
ally-generous helpings of roast and boiled. 
* Leave-days,’ or holidays, we had once a 
month, and oftener as occasion suggested, 
when full liberty was given the whole school 
to roam where it listed during the day until 
bell-ringing in the evening.. A good and 
well-selected library was ours ; a swimming- 
bath, surnamed Peerless Pool, belonged to 
the school, in which, like young ducks, we 
spent whole days in summer ; and there were 
sundry and other privileges attached by right 
prescriptive to the scholars—as, for instance, 
the right to enter the Tower of London un- 
challenged and without payment of fee, in 
which, as young ‘blue’ boys, we rejoiced 
greatly. Give me leave to tell you of our 
entertainments: On Easter Tuesday of each 
year we walked in solemn procession to the 
London Mansion House to call on the lord- 
mayor, who, from the days of Elizabeth down- 
ward, has had the pleasure of entertaining the 
scholars of Christ’s Hospital after the follow- 
ing fashion: To each a glass of wine and 
two buns; to the Grecians one guinea in gold 
in addition ; to the deputy Grecians half a 
guinea; to the monitors half a crown; to 
each boy one shilling—all of which coins are 
sent direct from the mint, fresh struck for the 
purpose of this kindly distribution. On the 
first ‘drawing-room’ day of the year, the 
queen receives the mathematical boys at the 
palace, regales them with luncheon, and pre- 
sents them with a gratuity of eight guineas.” 

“Of these public suppers,” I asked, 
“which take place during the weeks of 
Lent?” 

“ An institution, sir, of most remote an- 
tiquity,” answered the boy. “On each of 
the Lenten Thursdays of the year, at seven 
of the clock precisely, the boys sup in pub- 
lic in the great hall which must be familiar 
to all who have passed through Newgate 
Street. The supper fare, which is frugal 
enough to become the season, is served with 
a degree of form and ceremony that might 
well become a royal feast. Picture to your- 
self a hall of the ample dimensions of West- 
minster Hall, floored with oak, and paneled 
and screened with dark-stained oak, on which 
rest the armorial bearings of generations of 
benefactors. Galleries there should be at 
either end of the hall, and in one at the 
lower end must stand an organ of decorous 
grandeur. Chandeliers massive and orna- 
mental must depend from the stained-oaken 
rafters of the ceiling to the number of ten ; 
and nine most noble windows of painted 
glass should serve to provide this grand old 
hall with streams of tinted. light, to throw 
a halo of glory around the scene thrice daily 
enacted in the sumptuous chamber. As be- 
comes an institution upholding so religiously 
the inspired admonition to ‘Fear God, love 
the brotherhood, and honor the king,’ grace 
is asked at all times when the boys are assem- 
bled in the hall, for the power and the will 








to sustain this command to God’s glory. A 
pulpit of carved oak, hallowed by the foot- 
marks of generations of youthful preachers, 
standing in the centre on one side of the 
hall, serves to remind each child of his duty 
to his Creator in the days of his youth. 
Long oaken tables, and forms to match, run- 
ning lengthwise through the hall, and sug- 
gestive of the monastic antecedents of the 
place, serve for the boys’ accommodation at 
meal-times. Paintings, some of great value, 
hang from the walls of the edifice; and in 
this great chamber of charity and brother- 
hood, during the Thursdays of Lent, the 
boys, to the number of some eight hundred, 
eat their supper in public. Usually present 
as official president of the feast, enthroned 
in chair of state at the upper end of the hall, 
and surrounded by a large and brilliant staff 
of governors, is some royal or distinguished 
personage interested in the foundation. For 
instance, the queen and late prince-consort 
once honored us with their company, and 
since the prince’s death each of his children 
in turn has visited the hall, on one or other 
of the occasions of these public suppings. 
Last year I saw by the papers that the 
Princess Alexandra and her children were 
present; and I am sure that in my day I 
saw more European ‘swells’ in our dining- 
hall than I have ever seen since or expect to 
see—among the number the present King 
of Portugal, the late Emperor of the French, 
the ex-King and Queen of Naples, the pres- 
ent King of Greece when quite a little boy, 
several elder sons of emperors, kings, and 
princes, and no end of distinguished ladies 
and embassadors from foreign powers. And 
many have been the holidays we received at 
the suggestion of some kindly young foreign 
prince. Plum-pudding and sherry I ate and 
drank at the bidding of one, and I am mind- 
ful of having received a ‘tip’ from another 
which I quickly turned into matters of pastry 
and jam, 

“T have said that our fare at the suppers 
was but frugal. A small pat of butter, a 
hunch of bread, and a bowl of warm milk, are 
the staple attractions at these yearly feasts. 
The tables, covered with linen of charming 
purity, and brilliantly lighted by the gas- 
chandeliers from above, are further adorned 
with candlesticks of oak bearing candles 
wreathed with artificial flowers. The duties 
of servers of the meal are intrusted to boys 
selected for the purpose, and called the 
‘trades,’ whose responsible avocation in hall 
is to lay plates, knives and forks, salts, mugs, 
serve dishes, and fill cups with beer, etc. 
Before the company or the boys enter the 
hall, each place has its apportioned quantity 
of butter and bread and its due proportion 
of milk before it, and by-and-by the children 
themselves enter and take their places, with 
their backs to the tables, to await the cere- 
mony of inauguration. Anon there is a bus- 
tle in the lobby under the organ-loft, and 
much expectation in the minds of the well- 
dressed company in the galleries, and the 
organ peels forth with the time-honored, glo- 
rious strains of the national anthem. Like 
lads of loyal degree, dependents on the 
king’s bounty, a simultaneous rising to the 
feet is the immediate consequence. En- 








ter from beneath the porch, bearing above 
it the legend, in letters of gold, ‘ Honor 
the king,’ an individual in sumptuous at- 
tire of silken gown decorated with lace of 
gold, who acts as state-herald to the gentle- 
men who follow. The first of these, tall and 
portly, rather bald, and with ample beard of 
gray, whose plain evening dress is decorated 
with the broad blue ribbon of the Order of the 
Garter, is the Duke of Cambridge, the Hos- 
pital’s president. Following him are the treas- 
urer and head-master of the institution, and 
after them comes, without order of coming, a 
notable array of governors, and benefactors 
bearing wands of office. All these take their 
seats on the dais at the upper end of the hall, 
and the ceremony begins. A pause, and the 
voice of a Grecian, who has ascended the 
pulpit, is heard saying, ‘ Let us praise God 
by singing the hundredth psalm.’ Magnifi- 
cently the hundredth psalm is sung to the 
accompaniment of the organ, which in my 
day was played by Mr. George Cooper, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Chapels Royal; 
and then the youthful minister reads distinct- 
ly and well the ‘lesson’ appointed for the 
day. The reading ended, all are invited to 
kneel in prayer ; after which there is a sec- 
ond psalm, then ‘ grace,’ and then the boys 
fall to supper, in the dispatching of which, as 
Lamb once said, there is no ‘coy, reluctant, 
amorous delay.’ 

“ During the eating the company has the 
privilege of streaming down through the 
tables to gain a nearer view of the operation. 
The boys: take little notice of the garrulity 
and personal remarks of the visitors, or of 
the pomp and circumstance of the parade of 
the governors. The bread and butter and 
milk have to be eaten, and eaten quickly, be- 
cause his highness the president has to get 
back to dinner, and the boys notice no inter- 
ruption to this due demolishing of the meal. 
By-and-by there is a knock from the warden’s 
table in the centre of the hall, which means 
that ‘the things’ are to be cleared away. 
The ‘trades’ now busy themselves with re- 
moving the appointments of the table, and 
soon the boards are bare. Now another 
knock from the warden’s hammer is heard, 
and again a third, and the Grecian is once 
more back in the pulpit, this time telling us 
that ‘ the anthem is taken’ from such a verse 
and such a chapter of the Bible, and that we 
are requested to praise God by singing it, 
Solo and chorus are sung grandly and effec- 
tively ; and, these over, we hear the blessing 
pronounced. And now begins the quaint- 
est and prettiest ceremony of the evening. 
In excellent order, and so quietly that the 
strangers have no reason to suspect what is pre- 
paring, the boys in each ‘ward’ form in pairs 
according to ‘ wards,’ and in procession bow 
before the president. First comes the small- 
est boy of the ward, bearing the candlesticks ; 
then the matron; after her the biggest boy, 
carrying shoulder-high a bread-basket, bear- 
ing the remnants of the supper; after him, 
two and two, the other ‘ trades’ of the ward, 
‘knife-boy,’ ‘cloth-boy,’ and so on; then an- 
other small boy, bearing two more candle- 
sticks ; and following him the general body 
of the boys of the ward. This is the order 
of each ward, and, when all is prepared, the 
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procession—the organ playing meanwhile— 
advances to the dais. The boys as they ap- 
proach the president’s chair halt, take two 
paces to the front, bow, and retire. This 
bowing goes on until the whole eight hun- 
dred boys have passed the president, whose 
head is kept nodding for half an hour in re- 
sponse to the obeisances offered him. Then, 
as the president leaves, if he has been espe- 
cially popular of late, a Grecian proposes 
‘three cheers and one cheer more’ for the 
duke, and the public supping for that Thurs- 
day evening is brought to a close.” 

“TI think,” said I, interrupting my young 
friend here, “that you have told me quite 
sufficient to give me the greatest interest in 
Christ’s Hospital in the past, the present, 
and the future. I crave your permission to 
suggest a sentiment as a fit finish to your 
story: ‘Grand old temple of charity and 
brotherhood ! religious in thy teaching, royal 
in thy associations, and ancient in thy his- 
tory! may those prosper who love thee, and 
may God increase their number !’” 

Such are the notes of an interview I had 
with a blue-coat boy, whose affection for his 
school was of such a kind that it actually 
stood toward him in the same degree of affec- 
tionate relationship that old Jeremy Boyer 
insisted that it should bear toward that ad- 
mirable scholar and poet, Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge. 
CHARLES E. PASCOE, 





ANGELIQUE. 


ATHER ALLARD'S face wears a comi- 
cal expression of surprise and perplexity 
as he turns suddenly upon me, saying : 

“It is nod possib’, me fren’, dat you ‘ave 
not know hof de petite Angélique? Angé- 
lique is a—a—what you call ?—hero, eh?” 

When the reverend Father, however, is 
assured that Angélique is as yet unknown to 
me in the flesh, he seizes me by an arm, 
quietly leads the way to the cottage of the 
Sisters of Charity, where, throwing wide open 
a door, he points to a corner of the room and 
exclaims, in the theatrical tone of his coun- 
trymen, “ Voila / dere is de Angélique !” 

When my eyes have grown sufficiently 
accustomed to the subdued light of the apart- 
ment to distinguish objects clearly, I discern, 
seated upon a low chair of peculiar construc- 
tion, and engaged in plaiting small braids of 
straw, a slight and delicate child of appar- 
ently twelve years of age. As we approach 
nearer, it becomes apparent that her labors 
are confined to one hand, the other being 
hidden under the folds of atheavy shawl, 
completely concealing her diminutive form ; 
and that one end of the ‘straw plait which 
she so deftly weaves is held by a notch in 
the low stand at her side, ‘A glance at this 
latter fixture, and a certain helplessness be- 
trayed in the posture of the child, tell of de- 


formity ; and, when the pale face turns tow- | 


ard us, and sightless orbs only greet our ap- 
proach, I am in some measure prepared for 
the shock. 

It is a beautiful face, nevertheless—pure 
white and semi-transparent—from which ev- 
ery trace of earthly feeling seems to have been 





swept, leaving only a rapt beatitude of ex- 
pression caught sometimes in pictures of the 
Madonna. And it lights up with a pathetic 
look of affection and pleasure at sound of the 
Father’s voice, merging into a certain rever- 
ence as his fingers stroke her shining black 
hair. But when he quietly lifts the heavy 
shawl from her person, revealing a figure 
shrunken, awry, and blasted irretrievably, 
with an arm wanting, and a spine curved al- 
most in a semicircle, only retaining an erect 
posture by reason of cords and straps, and 
the encircling arms of the chair, a look of pa- 
tient sorrow—almost of reproach and pro- 
test—usurps momentarily the place of hap- 
pier expression, passing quickly away, how- 
ever, with the replacing of the covering. 

But it is when Angélique talks that her 
marvelous beauty of face shows unrivaled ; 
and Father Allard leads her by gentle ap- 
proaches into conversation. Ah, what ex- 
quisite modulation of tone! What purity of 
thought and appropriate diction! What a 
changing panorama of expression and kalei- 
doscopic hues of feeling appear upon that 
transparent face—now grave, now gay, now 
tender and pathetic, now betraying a reso- 
lute, self-contained spirit, so utterly at vari- 
ance with her twisted and shrunken body ! 
But, over all, those sightless orbs cast a 
pathos so tender, a pity so deep, an appeal 
so intense, that the spectator: stands aghast 
at the terrible force of their expression. And 
as she talks on, and the softly-modulated 
tones fall upon the ear, and the changing 
features betray the thought in clear relief 
even before utterance, the blind eyes chasten 
the refined gold of her beauty and the music 
of her voice, and one seems to catch a mo- 
mentary glimpse of those invisible messen- 
gers ministering unto men. 

When Father Allard lays his hands rev- 
erently upon her head at last, and with eyes 
turned upon the low ceiling mutters an in- 
audible blessing, then, crossing himself slow- 
ly and solemnly, as if lingering over the 
memory of one loved and gone before, passes 
from the room with bowed head, an irresist- 
ible desire to do the same thing tempts me 
to its performance. And when, clear of the 
house again, the reverend Father begins an 
energetic conversation in a somewhat choked 
and husky voice, and with a suspicious moist- 
ure about the eyes, upon the merits of a 
certain roan pony lately presented him by 
the parish, I think it fails in deluding ei- 
ther of us into the belief that the animal oc- 
cupies any portion of his thoughts, or is at all 
relevant as the topic of a conversation which 
becomes fitful, then dies out altogether. 
Then he attempts to sing, with a dry throat, 
sundry desultory vesper airs, which quickly 
attain a ghastly facility of execution, sudden- 
ly terminated by an unclerical leaping of the 
garden-gate, as if to dissipate by bodily ex- 
ercise the memory of the vision we have 
seen. Even this fails, however, for he turns 
upon me with all the depth of his serious, 
tender nature revealed in his eyes, saying, in 
his own tongue : 

“ Ah, my son, you know the painting of 
our Mother behind the altar in my little 
chapel, and how the refraction of the light 
from the chancel-window illumines at times 





the aureole about her head? Well, mon en- 
fant, 1 have sometimes seen of an evening 
the same halo about the head of Angélique. 
And I think the Christ is with her then.” 

We regain the cottage in silence ; and, 
sitting by the window under the shadow of 
the great white crucifix of the chapel, amid 
the sound of bees, the scent of flowers, the 
songs of countless birds, and the rustling of 
the leaves in the soft wind, Father Allard 
tells me the story of Angélique : 

“You have doubtless heard, my son, of 
the English governor who was shot in the 
skirmish on Image Plain some fourteen years 
ago; and you will remember that, after a 
temporary peace had been patched up be- 
tween the rival claimants to the territory, a 
vigorous search was made for the man who 
had fired the fatal shot. But you will recall 
the fact that he was never found ; nor had he 
ever been seen by any one since the date of 
the sad event, although his name and person 
were familiar to many of both parties. Many 
conjectures were raised as to his whereabouts 
and the mysterious manner of his disappear- 
ance ; but none ever approached the truth. 
And I think that perhaps no one, save my 
bishop and myself, can tell his story. 

“TI was sitting in the deep twilight of 
that fatal day on Image Plain, just where 
you sit now, listening, as is my wont, to the 
insects, and birds, and rustling leaves of the 
cottonwoods, when there entered without 
knocking a tall, fair man, leading a little 
child. I arose, somewhat startled, but he 
bade me keep my seat; and, after securing 
the door, he approached me, and, seating 
the child upon his knee, told me how he had 
killed the English governor in a moment of 
excitement when appearances indicated a 
general fight. He said he would be hunted 
now like a wild beast, and that to save his 
life his flight from the country must be im- 
mediate, rapid, and alone. But, unfortu- 
nately for the accomplishment of that ob- 
ject, he had a daughter, but six years of age, 
and bereft of a mother’s care, whom it was 
impossible to take with him. So, confiding 
in the proverbial charity of our order, he 
had brought her to me, desiring to leave her 
until he should reach some place of safety, 
when she could be forwarded to him. He 
pleaded with me to keep the child so earnest- 
ly that I promised to do so if my bishop 
would permit ; for you know I can do noth- 
ing without his consent. So I placed the 
stranger and his child in the room there, and 
rode the twelve miles to see my bishop at 
once ; for the man was in haste to be off. 

“When I reached the river, on the oppo- 
site bank of which stands the palace of mon- 
seigneur, I found the boat gone, and, being 
unable to arouse any one, could not cross till 
morning. But my bishop willingly con- 
sented to the child’s remaining, and, fur- 
ther, gave me permission to aid the fugitive 
in escaping according to my own judgment. 
What else would you have, my son? The 
man was of our own faith, while all his pur- 
suers were here— Pardon me! I forget you 
are not of us. He advised also that, as the 
pursuit had already begun, it would be best 
to secrete him until the search became less 
vigilant. So I kept him here with me for 
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five months, the little Angélique being sent 
to the Sisters across the way. He shaved his 
heavy beard away and clipped his hair close, 
so that when he donned the soufane I gave 
him no one would have known him. We 
called him Father Antoine, and I grew to 
love him like a brother. He had money, 
and gave me the means of building the spire 
and cross to the chapel, besides completing 
the cottage. When the spring came at last, 
he went off in the garb of a priest with the 
Pére Géron, leaving the child behind him, 
and a void in my heart like a great gulf. 

“T told you, I think, how the Pére Géron 
and a companion perished of hunger in cross- 
ing the Grand Traverse, and how desolate I 
was at their loss. Well, that companion was 
the father of Angélique, and by his death 
the little one became my child, for I never 
heard of other relatives. I took her to my 
heart after that, and the good Sister Félice, 
who cared for her, never sought to divide her 
affections with me. We were as father and 
child, and our great love for each other was 
so apparent that I remember my bishop 
threatened to separate us, and reminded me 
often of my vows. But that was years ago, 
before the fire came to refine our affection 
and purge it of its worldliness. 

“You know, mon ami, what a quiet life 
we lead here, and how little amusement there 
is even now for a child. But it was worse 
then, for Sister Thérése had not yet started 
the school which now gathers the parish chil- 
dren at our door, and little Angélique had 
only myself and the two Sisters for playmates. 
There was one of them, however, who was a 
wonderful musician, and she taught the child 
the mystery of her art. Ah, mon enfant, you 
should have heard the two singing the ‘ Kyrie 
Eleison!’ I have sat by the window here in 
the long twilight, and listened until I thought 
the heavenly choirs were abroad, so exquisite 
were the strains. The poor organ of the 
chapel breathed divine harmonies under her 
touch. Ateleven years of age she was mis- 
tress of the instrument, and the Sister con- 
fessed her inability to teach her more. Peo- 
ple came from the other parishes to hear her 
sing in the vespers, and pronounced her per- 
formance marvelous. Then, too, I taught 
her all the-elementary branches of study, and 
she made steady progress. You see, there 
was but little to distract her attention from 
study, and, living constantly with her elders, 
she grew mature very rapidly, When she 
had been with us six years, and was twelve 
years of age, the bishop took her away, and 
placed her in the choir of the cathedral ; but 
the poor child yearned for us, and grew so 
pale and spiritual that the physician ordered 
her return ; and, although monseigneur was 
loath to part with her, yet he sent her back, 
with the new organ now in the chapel as a 
present. 

“You have heard the people talk, no 
doubt, of the prairie-fires that ravaged the 
country so terribly eight summers ago. Ah, 
my friend, it was awful—the long lines of 
flame sweeping in all directions, and destroy- 
ing and desolating all before them! The 
cultivated fields, the houses, the cattle—all, 
everything wasted under it. The fierce flame 
swept up by the force of the wind it had 





created into the very settlements with such 
rapidity that nothing but life could be saved. 
When it retired for lack of food, it left only 
charred ruins behind. Ah, my son, it was 
terrific—the desolation! You see the cotton- 
wood -tree there? The fire scorched it so 
that for two years it showed scarcely a sign 
of life. The cottage and chapel barely 
escaped, and only from the ploughed ground 
about them. The little schoolhouse, which 
the parish had just built on the eminence 
there, was burned to the ground. Would 
that it had never been built ! 

“I was away at my bishop’s that day, but 
they told me the story of it afterward. The 
flames and great black volumes of smoke 
had been visible upon the prairie for many 
days ; but you know the sight is common in 
the fall, and we took but little note of it. 
That day, however, the fire was close when I 
started, and sweeping toward the chapel ; but 
I thought surely the beaten road which runs 
back of the schoolhouse a few rods would 
stop it as it had always done before. So I 
paid no attention to the danger, and went 
away. Sister Thérése opened her school as 
usual, and the little ones were quiet and or- 
derly at their studies. But presently the fire 
reached the road, and lighted up the room 
with its glare. The Sister became alarmed 
lest it should cross, and the little ones 
crowded about the windows in eager curi- 
osity. In an instant a single tongue leaped 
the road, and the terrified occupants, of the 
room fled for their lives. A short distance 
on their way they met Angélique coming 
from the cottage to warn them of their dan- 
ger. She was about to turn and join them 
in their flight, when the sight of a small, 
scared face at the window of the school- 
house urged her forward at increased speed. 
A little crippled boy, almost an infant, had 
been left in the general terror and flight, and 
could not escape. She reached him, clasped 
him in her arms, wrapping her woolen shawl 
tightly about his diminutive form, and cov- 
ering her own face, and started back—too 
late! When, a few moments later, the fire 
had swept by, Michel Dumain, who was 
passing at the time, dashed forward tv raise 
from the blackened earth the form of Angé- 
lique, the sight gone from her eyes, with 
only her face and one hand unburned—the 
hand which clasped the child saved by the 
thick folds of the shawl. 

“Tt was a terrible struggle ; but the good 
God saved her to us in such poor shape as 
you see. And she is a thousand times more 
my Angélique to-day than ever before.” 

And finishing thus, in a low and trem- 
ulous voice, the good Father rises abrupt- 
ly, and passes out into the little garden, be- 
coming suddenly so interested in a certain 
tuberose as to necessitate turning his back 
upon me, and the production of a handker- 
chief to temper, doubtless, its heavy perfume 
to his nostrils. Presently, however, I am 
called from a window of the chapel to come 
and play for him, if I “ will myself make de 
troub’” to do so. Sitting in the little organ- 
loft, I become conscious of a magnificent 
contralto joining my feeble accompaniment 
—a voice the fuil, mellow, rounded tones of 
which fill the little chapel to overflowing 








with a volume of sweetest sound. Its im- 
passioned fullness at one moment, and its 
lost, wailing cadences at another, carry 
away the soul like a whirlwind; but the 
grand, triumphant, victorious swell of the 
final chords is a burst of divine harmony I 
have never heard equaled. When I tum 
to catch a view of the singer, I see, sitting at 
the window, in the bright sunshine of the 
June day streaming into the room, lighting 
up the oak carving, and resting, as if it 
were a glory, upon the fair young head, 
Angélique, a black shawl draped about her 
shriveled figure and concealing all save her 
radiant face. Involuntarily my hands press 
the keys again; the pale features catch an 
expression of that peace which passeth all 
understanding, and the chapel fills again 
with the strains of “Glory to God in the 
highest.” 
“Ah, me fren’, ’ave I not tole you?” 
whispers the Father behind me. 
H. M. Rosinson, 
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« GOOD tableau needs no declama- 

tion,” says Emerson, in his conclu- 
sive way ; and the eloquence of a tableau is 
affirmed by the silence with which people 
look at it. 

There are poetry, statuary, and painting in 
a tableau vivant ; and, if music is added, the 
looker-on has all the arts presented to him 
except the dramatic art, which in its way is 
again employed in the emphatic tableau, 
which should be frozen motion, A tableau 
must be dramatic in inception and dramatic 
in effect to be worth anything ; we may there- 
fore add the dramatic to the other arts in 
defining and describing tableaux. 

A tableau of living people is, however, 
in great danger of falling into one of two 
extremes: if presented on an ordinary stage 
with theatrical properties, all of which are 
necessary to the action of a drama, the peo- 
ple in the tableau simply become a group of 
waxworks—not so fine generally as Madame 
Tussaud’s show in London. 

“T have never seen waxworks look ex- 
actly like people,” says the immortal Mrs. 
Jarley, “ but I have seen a great many peo- 
ple look like waxworks.” 

To avoid that meaningless effect of the 
waxworks, a dark background should be 
built, inclosing three sides of the picture, 
and the group should be as simple and as lit- 
tle crowded as possible. The light should 
be intense, concentrated, coming from above 
and from each side, but never from foot- 
lights. These necessary adjuncts to the dra- 
ma are fatal to tableaux. They are painted 
against by the clever dramatic artist, who 
also is careful never to go too near them. 
On the silent group of tableauists they have 
a dreadful effect, throwing the shadow of a 
nose up on the forehead, and foreshortening 
the features in a very curious manner. 

The other extreme referred to is the dan- 
ger of making the picture uninteresting from 
bad grouping. 

Shut up in its three-sided closet with a 
veil of thin gauze and its shadowless light, 
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the tableau becomes a medallion, beautiful 
with the beauty of Nature, exquisite with 
the addition of art. What noble effects, 
what surprises of color, what unexpected and 
thrilling effects! Some woman kneeling on 
the floor, some child, some silent man in 
armor, some heroic female figure, becomes 
almost intolerably fine. The senses ache 
with the fullness, the unexpectedness, of ar- 
tistic perfection. We say, “ How much finer 


than any picture!” Of course it is finer 
than any picture—it is the original of all 
pictures. 


Certain tableaux given in New York with- 
in the month of March were so successful, 
both in their own perfection and in the in- 
terest they excited in the community, that 
they have become historical, or perhaps it 
would be more truthful to say legendary. 
We will proceed to make them historical in 
the pages of APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 

They were designed as Centennial tab- 
leaux, to illustrate certain striking epochs 
and events in our national history for two 
hundred years. 

The first series was of course of the Puri- 
tan period. A Puritan family at prayer sur- 
prised by Indians afforded a glimpse of the 
courage and the sufferings of those men who 
had dared all for conscience’ sake. Of course 
the town was searched for Puritan faces, and 
nobly did it respond. Nothing more peace- 
ful, more noble, more ascetic (in the best 
sense), more self-sustained, could be found 
in the gallery of human portraiture than the 
figure of the youthful clergyman, as, in his 
gown and ruff, he led the sacred duty. The 
bluff man-at-arms, cap-a-pfie, as Miles Stan- 
dish, the soldier of the Church militant, was 
as sturdy and as strong as Puritan blood 
could make him. The elderly lady, the 
“ house-mother,” to use the sweet German 
phrase, in her coif and ruff, was like the sa- 
credness of home personified; while: the 
young woman presented that rare and high 
order of beauty which bears the plainest, 
hardest, coldest dress. A little child kneel- 
ing in front, with his golden hair falling over 
his velvet dress, was prayer set to music. 
One hesitated to disturb his contemplations : 
he had come last from heaven of all of us, 
and its messages were fresh with him. The 
young men, full of vigorous manhood, were 
absorbed in a deep devotion. 

Behind this peaceful picture start two In- 
dians, red with cruel war-paint. No one 
sees them—the prayer goes up to heaven un- 
disturbed. The curtain falls. The next 
scene—women are fainting, men are fighting, 
the man in armor has come into necessary 
service; the brave young men can fight as 
well as pray. 

The next tableau gives the pretty ro- 
mance of a Puritan wedding. 

Love had come over in the Mayflower ; 
they could not leave him behind, and here 
he is. How beautiful the bride, how rapt 
the groom, how attentive the goodly com- 
pany! The curtain falls, to rise on a gloomy 
scene. The young bride, so innocent, so 
lovely, has been arrested as a witch. She 
leans dejectedly on her husband’s shoul- 
der—he cannot defend her; her mother 
pleads for her, her brother kneels ; but the 





woman on the floor, hugging her child to her 
breast, denounces her with a gesture so dra- 
matic, so fine, so full of remorseless hate, 
that he who could paint it would be a great- 
er than Michael Angelo. The judge, stern 
and impassive, a noble face, seems to have 
stepped from one of Copley’s pictures. The 
clergyman is cold and unsympathetic ; the 
man in armor is frozen in his superstition— 
his Puritan hardness. No armor like that ! 

It was a superb picture, and nobly in- 
terpreted by the performers. Striking per- 
sonal beauty, great individuality, a strong 
sense of the meaning of the thing repre- 
sented, distinguished those who took part in 
this interesting fimae of the Puritan series. 

Then came a gay Knickerbocker party, 
dancing — wonderfully pretty Katrina Van 
Tassel, with your microscopic feet, may you 
go thus dancing through life !—beautiful oth- 
er Knickerbocker damsels with the “ tempt- 
ing stomacher ” of which Irving speaks, the 
pretty, quaint head-dresses, the bright chintz- 
flowered gowns, making the “ pull-backs” of 
to-day lamentably hideous! And how se- 
rene is mynheer with his pipe and his invin- 
cible old Dutch steadiness, with his laughing, 
well-to-do frow—admirable impersonation ! 
And what a fiddler have we here! He is 
an incarnate jig! Ichabod Crane is a per- 
fect thing—he seems to have been hung on 
wires, And the young Knickerbocker beaux 
are sumptuous, well fed, and well clothed— 
fit husbands for these rosy, robust beauties. 
Some one said, in looking at this picture, 
that “he should not be hungry for a month 
—it was a well-fed, well-groomed group”— 
and no better tribute could be paid to it. It 
showed that we had caught the Knicker- 
bocker atmosphere. 

But now we soar into the atmosphere 
of courts. Lafayette was leaving France in 
1777, to come to America. We must have 
him, kissing the queen’s hand! There she 
is, dear Marie Antoinette, in her smiling 
beauty, her high, powdered head, her roses, 
her immense hoop, her small waist, her pen- 
ciled eyebrows, her pouting lip. She must 
be taken in one of those gay moments when 
she laughed at etiquette ; in one corner, a 
gay group of ladies-in-waiting crown old 
Franklin with roses. The incident is histor- 
ical ; behind the queen, a group of courtiers 
play at lansquenet. How good the attitude 
of the courtly gentleman who points out to 
the fair lady the card she should play! A 
splendid purple churchman holds up two 
handsome hands in holy horror (entirely af- 
fected) at the cards. Mousquetaires de la 
Reine, in white uniform ; a gorgeous Per- 
sian embassador; the youthful Lafayette ; 
the king, with his star—all add to this satur- 
nalia of color. It is, perhaps, too crowded, 
too splendid; but it is very superb. The 
women are beautiful, the men noble. 

Then again we invoke the law of con- 
trast, and step back a year. History waits 
for us, while we bring before the audience 
the departure of a young soldier for Bunker 
Hill. An officer, with pencil and paper, takes 
his name ; the contingent waits, some in full 
Continental uniform, some in shirt-sleeves 
from the plough. One minute-man with 
brawny arm has his hand on his shoulder. 





And his mother—she is stretching her arms 
for one last embrace ! 

The beauty of the picture was centred, 
of course, in its dramatic action. The 
mother, so graceful, so pathetic, so lovely, so 
lost in her emotion, brought tears to every 
eye. The young man, gallant, brave, hand- 
some, and wrapped in his part, had real tears 
on his face when the curtain dropped. In 
the second scene he is brought home wound- 
ed, but alive. A pretty girl, a young lover, 
a country-maid giving a drink to a soldier, 
all admirably done, added other interests to 
this beautiful tableau. 

Then came Mrs. Washington’s drawing- 
room, full of noble, characteristic figures, 
beautiful women, and splendid dresses. This 
tableau had also another interest, not purely 
artistic, but very real. People were deing 
their own great-grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. Historical names, like Hamilton, 
Schuyler, Livingston, Van Rensselaer, King, 
Gracie, Duer, and Jay, appeared on the pro- 
gramme, and their representatives proved 
that ‘there had been no degeneracy in physi- 
cal beauty since the grand old days. Never 
again, perhaps, will so interesting an histori- 
cal tableau be presented in New York. One 
hundred years have given us a right to a cer- 
tain aristocracy, a right to be proud that 
some names have survived untarnished for a 
century. 

Then came to the perpetrators of these 
tableaux, on their inception, a moment of 
awkwardness at this crisis. 

What was there, of the picturesque from 
1777 down to 1876, of a tableau character? 
We had only naval victories in 1812. Must 
we let Perry, and McDonough,’and Ma- 
comb, go by unnoticed? All those brave, 
and splendid, and dashing commodores, De- 
catur, and Barron, and Lawrence? In vain 
did we grapple with the difficulties of drag- 
ging the quarter-deck on the stage of the 
Union League Theatre. Had we had more 
time and more money, we would have tried 


_ some ropes, sails, guns, tarpaulins, and com- 


modores, but in a moment of weakness we 
gave itup. The sea is therefore an uncon- 
quered element to the future tableauist, and 
we leave the broad, the blue, the ever free, 
to some genius greater and more undaunted, 
while we descend from the mountain-wave 
to the solid earth. 

The nations came in allegorical proces- 
sion to the Centennial. 

Russia first, leaning on her white bear, a 
court-lady in scarlet velvet—Russia in her 
pride and power ; not a Cossack face, rather 
a sublimated Russia—the Russia who has 
freed her serfs, and raised her standard for 
education, reform, and progress ; the goddess 
of the Greek Church; the friend, the con- 
stant friend of America. We could not do 
her too much honor. We gave her one of 
our loveliest and best representatives. Sit- 
ting in a sleigh, drawn in by a bear, was 
Norway, beautiful in snow-white cap and 
peasant-dress. Sweden, pure as new-fallen 
snow, and Holland, charming with twinkling 
feet, on skates, and tulips in her hand—alto- 
gether, a fresco worthy of Kaulbach. 

Then America, a proud young figure re- 
calling Drake’s lines : 











re 
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She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


Then England, France, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Was it “God save the Queen,” 
“The Bluebells of Scotland,” “ Partant 
pour la Syrie,” or “St. Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning ”—all of which music accompanied 
this tableau—or was it the beauty of those 
women who composed it, that caused the tre- 
mendous burst of applause ? 

A warlike Germany, with sword in air, 
and shield and buckler, a goddess-like figure, 
was also one of the greatest of successes. 

Spain playing for Italy to dance was 
graceful and original. Japan and China 
were intensely real and characteristic ; Cuba 
pathetic and beautiful; but Turkey, Greece, 
Asia, and India together took away the 
breath. There was a superb sumptuousness 
about the picture which would have been the 
despair of the painter. 

Egypt, with her sphinx and her little Nu- 
bians, brought back Cleopatra and her con- 
quests. “ Time cannot stale her infinite va- 
riety,” and those who saw that picture will 
not forget it. 

The entrance of Asia alone on her tiger, 
one of the most sumptuous of all the tab- 
leaux, showed us what the old painters meant 
by putting a woman and a leopard, a woman 
with a tiger, or a woman with a lion, together. 
They decome each other very much. It is not 
only the allegory which is flattering, it is not 
only that beauty conquers all things, but it 
is that the beautiful tiger throws out the 
beauties of the woman so gloriously. This 
tableau was a classic gem. India, a splen- 
did typical figure, rich with genuine Indian 
shawls, native jewelry, tigers’ teeth, tigers’ 
skins, and a cobra de capello in her hand, was 
beyond all praise. So was Turkey, played 
by a daughter of that land, a houri from the 
Golden Horn. 

Then, on a tall, shield-shaped structure, 
with America at the apex, and France and 
England a little lower down, came all the 
nations in one glorious group. Ireland played 
her harp, so that every heart sighed for one 
of her shamrocks ; Spain touched her gui- 
tar; Italy held aloft her tambourine with 
grace ; Germany clasped her shield to a fig- 
ure which defied criticism— every nation 
looked her best. At the foot of the shield, 
Russia leaning on her bear, and Asia again 
subduing her tiger ; while India, Turkey, and 
Greece, in attitudes of superb luxury and re- 
pose, composed together a picture which, for 
its affluence of female beauty, choice dispo- 
sition of color, magnificence of flashing jew- 
els, artistic poses, and grandeur of general 
effect, has perhaps never, we are prone to 
believe, been equaled in tableaux. 

Such, at least, was the testimony of every 
beholder, many of whom were travelers who 
had seen tableaux in all the great centres of 
the world’s luxury, refinement, and culture. 
One product America can boast as the result 
of her hundred years of civilization — the 
beauty of her women. No nation can bring 
her anything to compare with that. It is 
her proud and peerless flower. 

And there was visible through all this ex- 





for the whole effect, which added everything 
to the success. Unexpected glimpses of pow- 
er, talent, accomplishment, and, better still, of 
unaffected goodness, and amiability, and gen- 
erosity, supplemented the beauty and distinc- 
tion, which were thus illuminated by a new 
setting. The “ Minuet de la Cour” showed 
us new beauties in the powdered and bro- 
caded beaux and belles who danced it; the 
gold and black brought unexpected lustre 
to the fine eyes of Egypt. A turban and 
powder illustrated anew certain brilliant 
black orbs, and unexpected situations intro- 
duced to us the dramatic talent which lay 
hidden under the calm exterior of some lady 
of fashion ; but the lime-lights, so relentless 
in their great, shadowless, and unpitying scru- 
tiny, revealed no beauties so admirable, no 
features so charming, no tints so roseate, as 
those of mutual concession, deference to 
others, a desire to oblige, and a patience in 
bearing the inconvenience of crowded dress- 
ing-rooms, long waiting behind the scenes, 
and other inevitable inconveniences, all of 
which graces were exhibited by the ladies 
and gentlemen who took part in the Centen- 
nial tableaux of 1876 at the Union League 
Theatre. 

And now for the lesson of the thing, and 
the philosophy of it. Tableaux, done more 
or less artistically, are within the reach of 
everybody. They can be gotten up cheap- 
ly and yet admirably in every village ly- 
ceum-hall, every large empty room, almost 
in every back parlor. They are innocent, 
instructive, and always interesting. Lime- 
lights judiciously managed on either side, a 
dark background, and a gauze veil, are indis- 
pensable. Then a knowledge of color, draw- 
ing, pose, and dramatic effect, which no com- 
munity can be entirely without, comes in to 
make the living picture. Many conscientious 
tableauists object to jewels. You cannot keep 
a diamond still. It will twinkle and send 
out iridescent hues, but so will the human 
eye. So much of a tableau depends on these 
glittering accessories, steel armor, jewels, and 
gold, that it may safely be said that you gain 
more than you lose by the addition of jewels. 
Still, an old shawl, a pretty girl, a bit of bro- 
cade, a fan, a flower, and a guitar, will often 
make a very peerless success ; and, as a possi- 
ble satire upon elaborate and deeply-consid- 
ered costumes, it may be confessed (sud rosa) 
that one of the most effective of all the cos- 
tumes in the recent tableaux was made of an 
old cloak and a ruff, which was hastily pinned 
about the victim on the stage each evening, 
and which always produced a very satisfac- 


tory effect. 
7 M. E. W.S. 
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EW travelers but must have noticed 
with more surprise than pleasure the 
over-fondness bestowed in many parts of 
Europe on dogs, less frequently of high than 
of low degree. Dogs as a species are very 
likable. To their masters they are the em- 
bodiments of- amiability, affection, patience, 





age of our own kind. Nevertheless, the af- 
fection that properly belongs to the human 
family, obviously enough, is, or should be, 
very different from the attachment felt for 
canine creatures. It is the confounding of 
the two, or the substitution of one for the 
other, that causes surprise, and at the same 
time excites a feeling of repulsion. 

Dogs are but dogs. Fond as we may be 
of them, those of us who are well regulated 
are inclined to resent their elevation above 
their natural level, and to protest vehement- 
ly against their exaltation into the domain 
of worship. To say that dogs are often 
worshiped in the Old World, and even in 
the New, is not too strong a term ; since a 
love expressed for them as it should be only 
for humanity is nothing less than worship. 

Most of us could better tolerate this cy- 
nolatry—to coin a word from the Greek—if 
the animals worshiped were well chosen. 
We can sympathize with a warm affection 
felt by man or woman for a large, noble, in- 
telligent, faithful mastiff, spaniel, or New- 
foundland. We can excuse an attachment 
to an almost intellectual, highly-organized 
terrier. We can endure the bias that ac- 
cepts an Italian greyhound, on account of 
the grace, the beauty, and despite the block- 
ishness of the beast. But it is hard to be 
patient with the man who enters into part- 
nership with a hideous bull-dog, or with the 
woman who makes a stupid poodle her in- 
separable companion. 

In Austria and Italy, large, lusty men of 
the higher classes are in the habit of going 
about in cities leashed to curs of every degree 
of worthlessness. Army officers—fine-looking 
fellows, too, for the most part—are particular- 
ly so addicted. I have seen, at all seasons, 
in the Ring and the Corso, tall, fiercely-beard- 
ed colonels and captains dragged through 
crowds, against lamp-posts, into shop-win- 
dows, by eccentric brutes with whose prome- 
nading fortunes they had linked their own. 
A soldierly, a magnanimous occupation, tru- 
ly! Often they were entangled with miry 
carts and soiled pedestrians, tripped up -by 
their own swords, or forced to dance a gav- 
ot on the heads and backs of sundry ur- 
chins overturned in the mad career of the 
labyrinth-pursuing heroes. Strange, they 
should enjoy exercise so peculiar and per- 
plexing ; strange, they should elect their star 
to be the dog-star, and to cut such capers 
before a jeering multitude ! Only worship of 
Sirius in terrestrial form would blind men, 
otherwise dignified and sensible, to their own 
absurdity. 

Women, however, are the chief of cynol- 
aters on both sides of the sea. Europeans, 
notably the English, far exceed Americans in 
number and fervor in this respect. But we 
are imitating them eagerly, and, as we do 
nothing by halves in the Republic, there is 
danger of our eventually equaling their folly. 
May the deities whose care is good sense 
avert the day! 

It is generally thought and said that wom- 
en who make idols of dogs are either unmar- 
ried, or, if married, are not mothers; that 
dogs are the poor substitutes of husbands, 
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lovers, or children. Women must love some- 
thing ; and anything is better than nothing. 
This latter would seem to be true. Is it 
not corroborated, indeed, by the kind of 
husbands women frequently accept, and live 
with without protest or complaint? Can 
aught else than the imperative necessity of 
loving elucidate the mysterious unions the 
world over of Titania with Bottom, of Beau- 
ty with the Beast, of Genevra with Gobbo? 
But the other opinion is incorrect ; for among 
the cynolaters may be enumerated many 
wives and mothers, who have not, therefore, 
the palliation that has been assigned for 
their deplorable fatuity. 

As a rule, Englishwomen are plenteous- 
ly maternal. They believe not in Malthus ; 
for they have never read him, and would not 
understand him if they had. But they do 
believe in canine pets, and they are prone 
to favor the ugliest and meanest of the spe- 
cies. Why, is a wonder. They are seldom 
very sentimental, at least in the ordinary way ; 
but, touching dogs, extreme sentimentalism 
is theirs in superabundance. 

I shall always have in mind a stout, not 
to say gross, English wife and mother, who 
was lately at the same hotel in Paris where 
I was staying. She had grown-up children, 
Amazonian manners, and a robust appetite. 
I should have accused her as soon of beau- 
ty or elegance as of tenderness or sensi- 
bility. 

One day I saw her intears. The cur- 
rent of her quotidian prose had been turned 
aside. She was not long in revealing to all 
within ear-shot the source of her woe. She 
had lost her dog; her beautiful, darling 
Fido. She could not eat; she could not 
sleep; she had wept all night; she was 
wretched ; she was inconsolable. She de- 
nounced the hotel because her miraculous 
beast had disappeared thence. She de- 
clared it disgraceful that, in so pretentious a 
house, the loss of so precious an animal 
should be possible. She offered large re- 
wards ; she bribed servants and commission- 
naires to search in every quarter of the city. 
She would have died of sorrow but for copi- 
ous tears, and more copious porter. 

The next morning she shone upon the 
breakfast-room in altered mood. Smiles rip- 
pled over the flaccid surface of her purple 
cheeks. She was buoyant with beatitude 
and beer. The cause was visible. In her 
generous arms she held as vile a cur as ever 
made canicide a duty or woman ever wor- 
shiped—a mangy, scraggy little brute, red, 
rheumy-eyed, each maculate hair bristling 
with repulsiveness. And that was Fido, 
beautiful, darling Fido, for which she had 
lain awake, and saturated herself with tears 
and stout ! She was hysterical with joy. She 
laughed and wept by turns. She pressed him 
to her bosom, and covered his unclean coat 
with kisses. 

I knew not which to pity more—the dog 
or the woman. He could not help being a 
dog ; she could not help being a simpleton. 
But he was the more natural of the two, the 
more rational ; for I could detect in his ugly 
face an expression of regret that he had been 
found. Taste, though it must have made 


him a bitter enemy of himself, was not ex- 





tinct in Fido’s frame. Even he was not to- 


tally depraved. 


She said, “I could smother you, darling, | 


with kisses,” and, agonizing under the opera- | 


tion, he howled, as plainly as any cur could, 
“Smother me, quick!” But she didn’t. She 
couldn’t have loved him. 

Such instances of insane cynolatry are 
not very common, fortunately, in this coun- 
try ; but on the Continent and in Great Brit- 
ain they may be frequently seen. Americans 
can bear with equanimity whatever dog- 
worship European women may be guilty of. 
Yet when our women ape that wretched folly 
more and more every year (I am unwilling to 
believe it original), it is natural men should 
censure it, whatever the judgment of the 
dogs. There are some opinions of dogs that 
men are not bound to respect, and this is 
one of them. Women, no doubt, have entire 
right to fondle, caress, idealize, and idolize 
the lower order of animals; but they ought 
not to be surprised that men disrelish it, 
since these claim to be the highest order of 
animals. 

If all cynolaters resembled the English 
one in Paris, it would be easy to become re- 
signed to the custom. But when they are 
frequently young and comely, and claim to 
be well-bred and refined, the worship is re- 
pugnant indeed. 

Were the worship wholly private, it would 
matter little. But, unhappily, it is often so 
public as to indicate a desire to advertise it. 
Almost any day we may see in our own cities 
handsome, elegantly-dressed women—maid- 
ens, wives, and mothers — driving out in 
grand style, holding in their laps and arms 
small dogs of diversified disagreeableness. 
They coddle the little beasts as if they were 
the most charming children. Should Raph- 
ael’s and Correggio’s cherubs be endowed 
with life, they could not be more tenderly 
treated, more gently fondled, than these mis- 
placed pets. 

He must be a strange man who can re- 
press a shudder of disgust when he sees a 
poodle asleep on a woman’s breast, the recip- 
ient of her kisses, the unnatural idol of her 
perverted heart. Whatever his view of pro- 
geny—fierce as might be his resistance to the 
perpetuity of the race—he would at least ad- 
vocate babies rather than dogs as the less of 
the two evils. In the intensity of his disap- 
probation, he would exclaim, “ Better a dozen 
babies than a single poodle!” 

An unmarried woman or a childless 
wife may have some excuse for cynolatry— 
that is, something time and condition may 
correct—but a mother guilty of it is without 
palliation and beyond redemption. 

Not a few women convert their homes 
into kennels by making the dog the centre 
of the family, the divinity of the household. 
Their esteem and sympathies are to be 
reached through him. He is the autocrat to 
be conciliated before welcome can be gained. 
He may yelp, snarl, bite, but the guest who 
does not like it, or who remonstrates against 
it, is thought to have violated the most sacred 
rites of hospitality. Any person unwilling, 
nay, not happy to be bitten by a coddled cur, 
is incapable of understanding the amenities 
of social life. Enterers of the temple where- 


in the dog is worshiped must dance to the 
whims of the beast. They must accompany 
him to the table ; they must feed him ; they 
must submit to be pawed and howled at, if 


they remit any of their attentions ; they must 








pretend to be delighted with the service they 
render on pain of being considered barba- 
rians. 

The woman who is thus besotted with 
literal cynicism would not dream of allowing 
her own or any other person’s children one- 
twentieth of the privileges she demands for 
her dog. But then it should be remembered, 
in her justification, that her deity is a dog, 
and they are only human. 

Cynolatry, in all cases, is irrational, in- 
temperate, morbid. Long continued, it can- 
not be cured. It utterly supplants natural 
feeling ; distorts the mind ; twists the char- 
acter. Nature revenges herself for the false 
worship by dulling the better instincts, by 
crippling the capacity for true love. Man is 
not likely to be or to become a cynolater ; 
he is too selfish, too practical, too busy for 
such absorption. Woman is at once the of- 
fender and the victim. She has such a wealth 
of tenderness, such a surplusage of affection 
generally, that when she permits these to 
overflow they are prone to run in wrong 
channels to the Sea of Folly. Canine and 
divine, though they rhyme in maudlin verse, 
are supremely dissonant in household hymns 
and sonnets of society. 


Junius HENRI BROWNE. 





SHEAVES. 





LL day the reapers on the hill 
Have plied their task with sturdy will, 
But now the field is void and still ; 


And, wandering thither, I have found 
The bearded spears in sheaves well bound. 
And stacked in many a golden mound. 


And while cool evening suavely grows, 
And o’er the sunset’s dying rose 
The first great white star throbs and glows, 


And from the clear east, red of glare, 
The ascendant harvest-moon floats fair 
Through dreamy deeps of purple air, 


And in among the slanted sheaves 
A tender light its glamour weaves, 
A lovely light that lures, deceives— 


Then, swayed by Fancy’s dear command, 
Amid the past I seem to stand, 
In hallowed Bethlehem’s harvest-land ! 


And through the dim field, vague-descried, 
A homeward host of shadows glide, 
And sickles gleam on every side. 


Shadows of man and maid I trace, 
With shapes of strength and shapes of grace, 
Yet gaze but on a single face— 


A candid brow, still smooth with youth ; 
A tranquil smile ; a mien of truth— 
The patient, star-eyed gleaner, Ruth ! 
EpcarR FAWCETT. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

N the very general discussion excited by 

Mr. Stewart's will a good deal has been 
said about the duty of rich men to the com- 
munity. One very current idea that men of 
great wealth ought to distribute largely of 
their excess in charity has been combated 
by the argument that giving undermines the 
self-respect of the recipients, tends to in- 
crease poverty rather than to remove it, and 
hence that it is far better for wealth to give 
employment than to distribute alms. We 
believe this to be true. Little permanent 
good can come of disbursements in what is 
called charity. There are always those 
whom the well-to-do must and ought to 
aid; but we apprehend that the genuine 
claims upon the public for charity are few- 
er than is supposed. There is a large 
needy class, and a large lazy class, but only 
a small class absolutely incapable of helping 
themselves. The aged, the ill, sufferers by 
accident or misfortune—these we are under 
obligations to aid. The only proper way to 
serve others, those who have the power to 
labor, is to set those forces to work that will 
give them employment. In this way capital 
renders excellent service to the people. 

But it is not to be assumed that because 
alms should not be given nothing remains 
of a public nature for the men of great 
wealth todo. In America we must largely 
depend upon grants and endowments to 
maintain institutions of learning, and the 
arts always need the fostering care of wealth. 
It is very desirable to have free art - galle- 
ries, libraries, and museums. It is urgent 
that influences of an elevating character 
should be brought to bear upon the masses ; 
and the Astors and the Stewarts fulfill all 
the obligations society imposes upon them 
when they give a little of their wealth to 


these purposes. 


But a great deal can be done by men of 
wealth in projects that need not impair their 
resources in the least. It is not necessary 
that galleries and museums should be free, 
but it is desirable that they should be acces- 
sible at a very small fee ; and if zealous per- 
sons would take hold of the matter earnestly 
they would soon discover many ways in 
which immense service could be rendered 
to the public at no cost to the projectors. 
The great aquarium at Brighton, England, 
pays a dividend of thirteen per cent.; it 
would be.an excellent thing for New York, 
and a profitable thing for the capitalist 
who undertook the task, if a grand aquarium 
were erected in our city. We will not stop 
to demonstrate the value of such a museum 
in this branch of natural history as a means 
of instruction and a source of innocent 





amusement — every one must admit the 
fact. Institutions of this nature give reputa- 
tion to a city, add to its attractions to visit- 
ors, enhance the pleasures of the citizens, 
and pay handsome profits to the proprietors. 
Then a large and capacious swimming-bath 
would be another great attraction in New 
York, and a money- paying enterprise as 
well. Something really grand as to size and 
excellent in appointments would become a 
popular success, would be a boon in the way 
of health, valuable as a means of recrea- 
tion, and if managed on a liberal scale would 
pay as well as many purely mercantile invest- 
ments, 

In the way of an art-gallery, if some en- 
terprising person, not too eager for an imme- 
diate return of his capital, should erect a 
suitable building, gather therein the best 
paintings of the artists of the day, and ex- 
hibit them at a small fee, he would win the 
gratitude of the public, and in all likelihood 
secure at least a small interest on his invest- 
ment. It was always undersiood that the 
Disseldorf Gallery, so long a feature in 
New York, returned a profit ; if this is true, 
a gallery on a large scale, with truly good 
paintings, would in these times, when the 
interest in art has so notably increased, 
prove an assured success on mere monetary 
grounds. 

There are also many practical things in 
which wealth can serve itself, and at the 
same time do good to the community. If 
one builds a few lodging-houses and gives 
them to the poor, the good that he does is 
limited to those who derive benefit from the 
gift ; but he who employs his wealth in de- 
vising the best model for laborers’ cottages, 
practically exemplifying how the largest con- 
venience may be obtained at the smallest 
cost, does an almost incalculable amount 
of good by inducing capitalists to adopt his 
improvements, thus permanently improving 
the character of the dwellings of the poor. 
A principle set at work or an example estab- 
lished confers its benefits through long pe- 
riods, over a wide area, to incalculable 
numbers; whereas money given away is 
limited in the good it does to the few who 
derive immediate results from the bequest. 

We need in all our cities a much better 
system of sewerage than that we have. A 
solution of this problem is rather a matter 
of brains than of money ; but, fortunately, 
wealth may always command the service of 
knowledge and of intellect, and hence there 
is no reason why a zealous millionaire should 
not devote himself to this important duty. 

In our American cities there are needed 
supplementary forces to those of government 
to secure perfect order, suppress nuisances, 
and perfect the administration of affairs. 
We see how much Mr. Bergh has doné to 





prevent cruelty to animals, all by his uncon- 
querable zeal. Suppose some of our citi- 
zens who unite leisure with wealth should 
organize societies to prevent reckless driving, 
or to compel unobstructed pavements, or to 
enforce neglected ordinances, or to encour- 
age artistic ornamentation of the streets, or 
to do whatever else prompts to promote the 
comfort and convenience of the people. A 
vast deal of good might be done by means 
and through efforts like these without involv- 
ing money so much as energy and direction ; 
and services of this kind have their full 
measure of charity without encouraging the 
spirit of dependence, or aiding the indolent 
and slothful in their indolence and slothful- 
ness. 

And these things are really incumbent 
upon those in situations to carry them out. 
What a splendid city New York might be- 
come with this sort of zeal manifest in our 
citizens! What galleries, what museums, 
what baths, what monuments! What order 
and cleanliness we should possess ! And yet 
a superb development of this kind is prac- 
ticable on almost pure business grounds — 
almost, but not exclusively, for, unless there 
is a strong desire to accomplish worthy things 
as well as to establish profitable institutions, 
there would be danger of a succession of 
Barnum shows springing up. There must 
be a high purpose in the hearts of the pro- 
jectors, but these high purposes may be suc- 
cessfully united with remunerative dividends, 
Unfortunately our men of abundant means 
have not, as a class, striven to give the city 
a great name; and this it is preéminently 
their privilege and ought to be their pleas- 
ure todo. And if, in doing it, their wealth 
should be multiplied thereby, nobody will 
thank them less for their zeal on this account. 





So long as there must be hereditary 
rulers the education of very young princes, 
who are to be called one day to govern 
large countries, is a matter of no trifling 
importance, not only to those countries, 
but to the world in general. So, evidently, 
think those almond-eyed dames of Peking, 
the two empresses, who are the regents of 
China. It seems that the embryo emperor, 
who has arrived at his fifth or sixth year, has 
just been placed under the tutelage of two 
grave and reverend seigneurs of the imperial 
court. So momentous an event was con- 
sidered deserving of an edict full of the 
most flowery language addressed to the 
Chinese millions, who were summoned to be 
happy and grateful because the youthful 
brother of the sun and moon was about to 
begin his A B C’s. It must be confessed 
that to enter upon the attempt to learn even 
so much as the Chinese alphabet is an un- 
dertaking worthy of celebration, since he 
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who should achieve this would be greater 
than he who taketh a city. However, all 
China thrilled with joy to learn that the 
“Imperial Court of Astronomers” had se- 
lected an auspicious day for the beginning 
of the emperor’s studies, that the great 
Prince Chun had taken the august pupil in 
charge, and that that illustrious infant ‘had 
really begun to babble the weird hieroglyph- 
ics of his native tongue. Two other tutors. 
also of princely rank, have assumed the care 
of the boy’s morals and manners ; and every 
morning and evening they are enjoined to 
impress upon him sage and salutary counsels 
respecting his conduct in life. 

But will these tutors dare to chastise the 
sacred person of the relative of the lumi- 
naries and near friend of the gods? Or will 
they spare the rod, thus spoiling the child? 
Happily, the resources of Chinese inventive- 
ness are quite equal to this dilemma. The 
person of the emperor must not, indeed, be 
violated by the pedagogic bamboo; nor yet 
must his faults, his neglect of lessons, and 
fits of rebellious irritation, go unpunished. 
A plan somewhat similar to that adopted by 
Lord Dundreary, who, it will be remem- 
bered, visits the penalty of his jokes upon 
the burly person of the butler Binny, has 
been decided upon. The office of “ whip- 
ping-boy” has been established: an unfor- 
tunate little Chinaman, about the age of the 
imperial pupil, has been appointed, in more 
than one sense, to the post—and it is he 
who will vicariously receive chastisement 
when the little emperor is naughty. Cer- 
tainly the state of uncertainty in which this 
small but important court official will be al- 
ways living is not to be envied, and it is to 
be hoped that he is well paid, and that the 
quality of the little emperor’s mercy will not 
be strained when he thinks of his luckless 
substitute. Those who are tempted to laugh 
at this device may, upon reflection, conclude 
that, after all, schemes not dissimilar are some- 
times used among more civilized people to 
transfer their burdens and penalties to the 
shoulders of their neighbors. 





To the fine old British Tory, education 
is one of those troublesome questions which 
is to be disliked and, if possible, avoided, 
but which cannot be directly assailed. He 
is perfectly conscious that to blurt out plainly 
his opinion about the education of the poor 
would be to lose whatever influence he might 
have in obstructing and thwarting it. He is 
too well aware that education has become one 
of those subjects to be skeptical about which 
is to put one’s self quite out of gear with the 
times. There is, however, now and then a 
blunt, independent, rural baronet or squire 
who does not hesitate to put on record his 
opinion that education, applied to the agri- 





cultural laborer, is an unmixed evil. The 
hinds are contented in ignorance ; why dis- 
turb that content, considering that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” and inevi- 
tably gives rise to all sorts of uneasy, uncom- 
fortable, newfangled notions and ideas? So 
British squiredom has always looked with 
hostile eye upon Mr. Forster’s education re- 
form of 1870; and now that there is a 
government professedly Tory, the squiredom 
dares to hope that it may in some sort be 
modified. 

A motion in the House of Commons to 
make education compulsory in the rural dis- 
tricts, as well as in the cities and towns, recent- 
ly developed the Tory animus on the whole 
subject. Hitherto each parish could elect 
whether it should have a school-board or not ; 
and most rural parishes, obedient to the prej- 
udices of the squires and parsons, have quietly 
declined to create so dreaded and suspected a 
body, which might become, they fear, a sort of 
Frankenstein’s monster. The proposal of 
Mr. Dixon that every parish should be re- 
quired to have its school-board don gré mal 
gré, whose officers should enter every house- 
hold and compel the lads and lasses to go to 
the pedagogue, not only aroused an instant 
opposition on the benches compact with 
squires, but brought out a hint from the Min- 
ister of Education that the whole school- 
board system is in danger. It may not be 
that Mr. Disraeli will dare to propose the 
abolition of such free education as exists ; 
but it is feared by the English friends of 
education that he intends to cripple and 
hamper it, and, if possible, to restore the 
control over the teaching of children to the 
state Church. It would be a sure if not an 
easy way to win back the waning loyalty of 
his squirearchical and hierarchical followers ; 
on the other hand, it would rouse a feeling 
in the country which even the premier, with 
all his airy audacity, would find it difficult to 
brave and defy; while it would make the 
Church, in its connection with the state, 
more vulnerable than ever. 





Books and Authors. 


HERE is nothing to which M. Taine’s 
new work! can be so fitly compared as 

to one of those wonderful mosaics which the 
medizval Venetian artists spent a lifetime 
in putting together, and of which it is said 
to be a hopeless task to attempt, even with 
the aid of the microscope, to count the num- 
ber of constituent pieces. It is a compre- 
hensive, adequate, and faithfully - colored 
picture of the material, moral, and intellect- 
ual condition of France, and of the struct- 
ure of its society, during the fifty years pre- 








1 The Ancient Régime. By Hippolyte Adolphe 
Taine. Translated by John Durand. New York’: 
Henry Holt & Co. 





ceding the outbreak of the Revolution ; and 
this picture consists not of an analytical or 
descriptive rvecensus of the period, but liter. 
ally of an enormous aggregation of discrete 
and isolated facts, so arranged as to produce 
a cumulative and mutually confirmatory ef- 
fect. The inductive method of investiga- 
tion has never before been so rigidly applied 
in the domain of history ; only when the in- 
numerable and multifarious facts bearing 
upon the subject are brought together, com- 
pared, and classified, does M. Taine venture 
to propound a principle ; and even then the 
inference is rather suggested by the facts 
themselves than plainly formulated by the 
author. In collecting these facts, not only 
have the customary sources of information 
been drawn upon, but M. Taine declares 
himself to have examined “a vast mass of 
manuscript documents, the correspondence 
of a large number of intendants, directors 
of excise, farmers-general, magistrates, em- 
ployés, and private persons of every kind 
and of every degree during the last thirty 
years of the ancient 7égime, the reports and 
memorials of the various departments of the 
royal household, the procés-verbaux and ca- 
hiers of the States-General, in one hundred 
and seventy-six volumes, the correspondence 
of the military officers in 1789 and 1790, the 
letters, memoirs, and statistical details con- 
tained in the hundred cartons of the eccle- 
siastical committee, the correspondence in 
ninety-four files of the departmental and 
municipal administrations with the ministers 
from 1790 to 1799, the reports of the coun- 
cilors of state on their mission at the end 
of 1801, the correspondence of préfets under 
the Consulate, the Empire, and under the 
Restoration up to 1823, and a number of 
documents so unknown and so instructive 
that, indeed, the history of the Revolution 
seems still unpublished.” It is from these 
hitherto unused and highly valuable materi- 
als that he constructs the greater portion of 
his work, and he does not exaggerate when 
he says that “with such resources one be- 
comes almost the contemporary of the men 
whose history one writes.” With their aid 
he enables us to see the real condition of 
men—the interior of a parsonage, of a con- 
vent, of a town-council; the wages of a 
workman, the produce of a farm, the taxes 
imposed on a peasant, the occupation of a 
collector ; the outlay of a noble or of a prel- 
ate, the budget, the retinue and ceremonial 
of a court ; the ostentatious toilet of a queen, 
and the attire of a peasant; the kinds of 
flour composing the laborers’ bread, and the 
cost per pound, It is not so much history, 
in the ordinary sense, that the author pre- 
sents us as a series of wonderfully life-like 
and carefully adjusted tableaux, the. fidelity 
of whose grouping and the accuracy of whose 
color are evidenced by an overwhelming array 
of contemporary testimony. The author acts 
the part rather of a disinterested compiler, 
arranger, and exhibitor of facts than of an 
advocate of a theory ; and, whatever political 
principles they may be intended to lead up 
to, this portion of his work seems to us to 
make good his declaration that he has con- 
fronted his subject with a purely scientific 
curiosity, and described the great mutations 
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of French society as a naturalist would de- 
scribe the metamorphosis of an insect. 

It is true that M. Taine has been vehe- 
mently accused of defending the ancient ré- 
gime, and of regretting its destruction ; but 
this, we take it, is owing to the extraordinary 
skill and vividness with which he has por- 
trayed the attractive and graceful aspects of 
a social structure whose hideous abuses he 
exposes with equal force and an infinitely 
greater expenditure of labor. M. Taine’s 
eye for the picturesque is too keen and his 
social instincts too strong for him to be in- 
different to the pomp and circumstance, the 
refinement and complaisance, the donhomie, 
and the gorgeous spectacular displays of the 
Bourbon court ; but his appreciation of this 
is purely artistic, and does not blind him to 
the terrible fact that the reverse side of this 
gay and dazzling scene was a companion 
picture of such misery, wretchedness, degra- 
dation, and suffering, as could not be matched 
elsewhere in the long “ corridors of time.” 
If ever an historical work exemplified the 
inevitable equivalence of cause and effect 
more strikingly than Taine’s “ Ancient Ré- 
gime,” we are unacquainted with it. The 
single and reiterated moral of the book is 
that the Revolution was the natural and nor- 
mal offspring of the social conditions which 
preceded it—that its horrors were simply 
the complement in crime of the outrages 
and oppressions which had provoked them. 
“The king has forgotten that his favors are 
mortal blows, ‘the courtier who obtains six 
thousand livres pension receiving the ‘aille 
of six villages.’ Each largess of the mon- 
arch, considering the state of the taxes, is 
based on the privation of the peasants, the 
sovereign, through his clerks, taking bread 
from the poor to give coaches to the rich. 
The centre of the government, in short, is 
the centre of the evil; all the wrongs and 
all the miseries start from it as from a centre 
of pain and inflammation ; here it is that the 
public abscess comes to a head, and here it 
will break.” 

In our letters from Paris, Mrs. Hooper 
has given adequate specimens of what we 
may call the pictorial and exculpatory feat- 
ures of M. Taine’s work.’ Let us indicate 
now, if we can, the contrast which he points 
between the luxury of the privileged classes 
on the one hand, and the sufferings of the 
people on the other. It will not be easy, for 
each several statement is composed of such a 
mass of details as can be but faintly compre- 
hended by those who have not read the book, 
while, at the same time, they are all so close- 
ly interwoven that to eliminate is to muti- 
late. A paragraph or two, however, concern- 
ing each of the three privileged classes (the 
clergy, the nobles, and the king) will suffice 
to convey an idea of the whole. And first 
let us consider the distribution of property at 
the period just prior to the Revolution : 


“A fifth of the soil belongs to the crown 
and the communes, a fifth to the third estate, a 
fifth to the rural population, a fifth to the no- 
bles, and a fifth tothe clergy. Accordingly, if 
we deduct the public lands, the privileged class 
owns one-half of the kingdom. This large por- 





1 See Nos. 355 and 356 of the JourNAL. 





tion, moreover, is at the same time the richest, 
for it comprises almost all the large and hand- 
some buildings, the palaces, castles, convents, 
and cathedrals, and almost all the valuable mov- 
able property, such as furniture, plate, objects of 
art, the accumulated masterpieces of centuries. 
We can judge of it by an estimate of the por- 
tion belonging to the clergy. Its possessions, 
capitalized, amount to nearly 4,000,000,000 francs ; 
the income from this amounts to from 80,000,000 
to 100,000,000, to which must be added the dime, 
or tithes, 123,000,000 per annum, in all 200,000,- 
ooo, a sum which must be doubled to show its 
equivalent at the present day, and to this must 
be added the chance contributions and the usual 
church collections. To fully realize the breadth 
of this golden stream let us look at some of its 
affluents. Three hundred and ninety-nine monks 
at Prémontré estimate their revenue at more than 
1,000,000 livres, and their capital at 45,000,000. 
The Provincial of the Dominicans of Toulouse 
admits, for his 236 monks, ‘more than 200,000 
livres net revenue, not including the convent and 
its inclosure ; also, in the colonies, real estate, 
negroes, and other effects, valued at several mill- 
ions.’ The Benedictines of Cluny, numbering 
238, enjoy arevenue of 1,800,000 livres. Those 
of Saint-Maur, numbering 1,672, estimate the 
movable property of their churches and houses 
at 24,000,000, and their net revenue at 8,000,000, 
‘without including that which accrues to mes- 
sieurs the abbots and priors commendatory,’ 
which means as much and perhaps more. Dom 
Rocourt, Abbot of Clairvaux, has from 300,000 
to 400,000 livres income ; the Cardinal de Rohan, 
Archbishop of Strasburg, more than 1,000,000. 
In Franche-Comté, Alsace, and Roussillon, the 
clergy own one-half of the territory ; in Hainaut 
and Artois, three-quarters; in Cambrésis, 1,400 
plough-areas out of 1,700. Almost the whole of 
Le Velay belongs to the Bishop of Puy, the Ab- 
bot of La Chaise-Dieu, the noble chapter of Bri- 
onde, and to the seigniors of Polignac. The 
canons of St.-Claude, in the Jura, are the pro- 
prietors of 12,000 serfs or mainmorts.” 


It is to be borne in mind that all this colos- 
sal ecclesiastical wealth was exempt from taxa- 
tion ; that the wealth of the lay nobles was 
greater still, and that it also was exempt 
from taxation ; and, finally, that church pre- 
ferments were not, as now, open to the peo- 
ple at large, but had become a part of the 
appanages of nobility, along with all other 
preferments, military or civil. 


“‘The nobility exercises its influence, and, to 
know how it uses this, it is sufficient to read 
over the edicts and the A/manach. A regula- 
tion imposed on Marshal de Ségur has just re- 
stored the old barrier which excluded plebians 


from military rank, and thenceforward, to be a’ 


captain, it is necessary to prove four degrees of 
nobility. In like manner, in late days, one must 
be a noble to be a master of requests, and it is 
secretly determined that in future ‘all ecclesiasti- 
cal property, from the humblest priory to the 
richest abbeys, shall be reserved to the nobility.’ 
In fact, all the high places, ecclesiastic or laic, 
are theirs; all the sinecures, ecclesiastic or laic, 
are theirs, or for their relations, adherents, fro- 
tégés, and servitors. France is like a vast stable 
in which the blood-horses obtain double and 
triple rations for doing nothing, or for only half- 
work, while the draught-horses perform full ser- 
vice on half a ration and that often not supplied. 
Again, it must be noted that among these blood- 
horses is a privileged set which, born near the 
manger, keeps its fellows away and feeds bounti- 
fully, fat, shining, with their skins polished, and 
up to their bellies in litter, and with no other 
occupation than that of appropriating everything 





to themselves. These are the court nobles, who 
live within reach of favors, brought up from in- 
fancy to ask forthem, to obtain and to ask again, 
solely attentive to royal condescension and 
frowns, for whom the king’s antechamber forms 
the universe, ‘ indifferent to the affairs of the 
state as to their own affairs, allowing one to be 
governed by provincial intendants as they al- 
lowed the other to be governed by their own in- 
tendants,’ 

‘*Let us contemplate them at work on the 
budget. We know how large that of the Church 
is ; estimate that they absorb at least one-half 
of it. Nineteen chapters of male nobles, twenty- 
five chapters of female nobles, two hundred and 
sixty commanderies of Malta, belong to them by 
institution. They occupy, by favor, all the arch- 
bishoprics, and, except five, all the bishoprics. 
They furnish three out of four abbés-commenda- 
tory and vicars-general. If, among the abbeys 
of females royally nominated, we set apart those 
bringing in twenty thousand livres and more, 
we find that they all have ladies of rank for ab- 
besses. One fact alone shows the extent of these 
favors: I have counted eighty-three abbeys of 
men possessed by the almoners, chaplains, pre- 
ceptors or readers to the king, queen, princes, 
and princesses; one of them, the Abbé de Ver- 
mont, has eighty thousand livres income in bene- 
fices. In short, large or small, the fifteen hun- 
dred ecclesiastical sinecures under royal appoint- 
ment constitute a currency for the service of the 
great, whether they pour it out in golden rain to 
recompense the assiduity of their intimates and 
followers, or keep it in large reservoirs to main- 
tain the dignity of their rank.” 

Of the unimaginable luxury and prodigal- 
ity of the king and court, Mrs. Hooper’s quo- 
tations have already given some idea, though 
nothing short of M. Taine’s glowing chap- 
ters could convey an adequate impression : 

‘ The king must have guards, infantry, cav- 
alry, body-guards, French guardsmen, Swiss 
guardsmen, Cent Suisses, light-horse guards, 
gendarmes of the guard, gate-guardsmen, in all 
9,050 men, costing annually 7,681,000 livres. 
Four companies of the French guard, and two 
of the Swiss guard, parade every day in the court 
of the ministers between the two railings, and 
when the king issues in his carriage to go to 
Paris or Fontainebleau the spectacle is magnifi- 
cent, Four trumpeters in front and four behind, 
the Swiss guards on one side and the French 
guards on the other, form a line as far as it can 
reach. The Cent Suisses march ahead of the 
horsemen in the costume of the sixteenth century, 
wearing the halberd, ruff, plumed hat, and the 
ample, party-colored striped doublet ; alongside 
of these are the provost-guard, with scarlet 
facings and gold frogs, and companies of yeo- 
manry bristling with gold and silver. The offi- 
cers of the various corps, the trumpeters and the 
musicians, covered with gold and silver lace, are 
dazzling to look at ; the kettle-drum suspended 
at the saddle-bow, overcharged with painted and 
gilded ornaments, is a curiosity for a glass-case ; 
the negro cymbal-player of the French guards 
resembles the sultan of a fairy-tale. Behind the 
carriage and alongside of it trot the body-guards, 
with sword and carbine, wearing red breeches, 
high black boots, and a blue coat sewn with 
white embroidery, all of them unquestionable 
gentlemen ; there were twelve hundred of these 
selected among the nobles, and according to size ; 
among them are the Guards de la Manche, still 
more intimate, who, at church and on ceremo- 
nial occasions, in white doublets starred with sil- 
ver and gold spangles, holding their damascene 
partisans in their hands, always remain standing 
and turned toward the king ‘so as to see his 
person from all sides.’ Thus is his protection 
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ensured. Being a gentleman, the king is a cava- 
lier, and he must have a suitable stable, 1,857 
horses, 217 vehicles, 1,458 men, whom he clothes, 
the liveries costing 540,000 francs a year ; besides 
these, there were twenty tutors and sub-tutors, 
almoners, professors, cooks, and valets, to gov- 
ern, educate, and serve the pages; and, again, 
about thirty physicians, apothecaries, nurses for 
the sick, intendants, treasurers, workmen, and 
licensed and paid merchants for the accessories 
of the service, in all more than 1,500 men. 
Horses to the amount of 250,000 francs are pur- 
chased yearly, and there are stock- stables in 
Limousin and in Normandy to draw on for sup- 
plies ; 287 horses are exercised daily in the two 
riding-halls ; there are 443 saddle-horses in the 
small stable, 437 in the large one, and these are 
not sufficient for the ‘ vivacity of the service.’ 
The whole cost 4,600,000 livres in 1775, which 
sum reaches 6,200,000 livres in 1787. . . . There 
are three sections of the table service : the first 
for the king and his younger children ; the sec- 
ond, called the little ordinary, for the table of 
the grand-master, the grand-chamberlain, and 
the princes and princesses living with the king ; 
the third, called the great ordinary, for the grand- 
master’s second table, that of the butlers of the 
king’s household, the almoners, the gentlemen- 
in-waiting, and that of the va/ets-de-chamodre, in 
all three hundred and eighty-three officers of the 
table and one hundred and three waiters, at an 
expense of 2,177,771 livres; besides this, there 
are 389,173 livres appropriated to the table of 
Madame Elisabeth, and 1,093,547 livres for that 
of Mesdames, the total being 3,660,491 livres for 
the table. The wine-merchant furnished wine 
to the amount of 300,000 francs per annum, and 
the purveyor game, meat, and fish, at a cost of 
1,000,000 livres. Only to fetch water from Ville- 
d’Avray and to convey servants, waiters, and pro- 
visions, required fifty horses, hired at the rate 
of 70,591 francs per annum. The privilege of 
the royal princes and princesses ‘to send to the 
bureau for fish on fast-days when not residing 
regularly at the court’ amounts in 1778 to 175,- 
116 livres. On ding in the 4/ A the 
titles of the office-holders, we see a Gargantua’s 
feast spread out before us, the formal hierarchy 
of the kitchens, so many grand officials of the 
table—the butlers, comptrollers and comptrol- 
ler-pupils, the clerks and gentlemen of the pan- 
try, the.cup-bearers and carvers, the officers and 
equerries of the kitchen, the chiefs, assistants, 
and head-cooks, the ordinary scullions, turn- 
spits, and cellarers, the common gardeners and 
salad-gardeners, laundry-servants, pastry-cooks, 
plate -changers, table-setters, crockery-keepers, 
and broach-bearers, the butler of the table of the 
head-butler — an entire procession of broad- 
braided backs and imposing round bellies, with 
gtave countenances, which, with order and con- 
viction, exercise their functions before the sauce- 
pans ana around the buffets. The total is nearly 
4,000 persons for the king’s civil household, 
9,000 to 10,000 for his military household, at 
least 2,000 for those of his kindred ; in all 15,000 
individuais, at an annual expense of forty or fifty 
million livres, which would be equal to double 
the amount to-day, and which, at that time, con- 
stituted one-tenth of the public revenue.” 





Such being the circumstances under which 
the revenues of France were spent, what was 
the condition of the people from whom those 
revenues were wrung? Unfortunately, we 
cannot elaborate this picture in proportion 
to the other, but a few detached facts will 
illustrate a state of affairs which, as a whole, 
is too painful to dwell upon : 


**T estimate that in 1715 more than one-third 


of the population, six millions, perish with hun- | 





ger and of destitution. . . . In 1740 Massillon, 
Bishop of Clermont-Ferrand, writes to Fleury : 
‘The people of the rural districts are living in 
frightful destitution, without beds, without fur- 
niture ; the majority, for half the year, even lack 
barley and oat bread, their sole food, and which 
they are compelled to take out of their own and 
their children’s mouth to pay the taxes. It pains 
me to see this sad spectacle every year on my 
visits. The negroes of our colonies are, in this 
respect, infinitely better off, for, while working, 
they are fed and clothed along with their wives 
and children, while our peasantry, the most la- 
borious in the kingdom, cannot, with the hardest 
and most devoted labor, earn bread for them- 
selves and their families, and at the same time 
pay the subsidies.’ . . . In the country where I 
am staying I hear that marriage is declining, and 
that the population is decreasing on all sides. In 
my parish, with a few firesides, there are more 
than thirty single persons, male and female, old 
enough to marry, and none of them having any 
idea of it. On being urged to marry, they all 
reply alike that it is not worth while to bring 
unfortunate beings like themselves into the world. 
. . . And with all this the ¢az//e is exacted with 
military severity. The collectors, with their offi- 
cers, accompanied by locksmiths, force open the 
doors and carry off and sell furniture for one- 
quarter of its value, the expenses exceeding the 
amount of the tax. ... A person from Lan- 
guedoc tells me of vast numbers of peasants de- 
serting that province, and taking refuge in Pied- 
mont, Savoy, and Spain, tormented and fright- 
ened by the measures resorted to in collecting 
tithes. . . . The extortioners sell everything and 
imprison everybody as if prisoners of war, and 
even with more avidity and malice in order to 
gain something themselves. ... Examine ad- 
ministrative correspondence for the last thirty 
years preceding the Revolution. Countless state- 
ments reveal excessive suffering, even when not 
terminating in fury. Life to a man of the lower 
class, to an artisan, or workman, subsisting on 
the labor of his own hands, is evidently precari- 
ous ; he obtains simply enough to keep him from 
starvation, and he does not always get that. 
Here, in four districts, ‘ the inhabitants live only 
on buckwheat,’ and for five years, the apple-crop 
having failed, they drink only water. There, in 
a country of vineyards, ‘ the vine-dressers each 
year are reduced, for the most part, to begging 
their bread during the dull season.’ Elsewhere, 
several of the day-laborers and mechanics, 
obliged to sell their effects and household goods, 
die of the cold ; insufficient and unhealthy food 
generates sickness, while, in two districts, thirty- 
five thousand persons are stated to be living on 
alms. In a remote canton the peasants cut the 
grain still green, and dry it in the oven, because 
they are too hungry to wait.” 

Surely, if M. Taine be the apologist and 
advocate of the ancient régime, he introduces 
strange things into his brief! In point of 
fact he proves, with a clearness never before 
equaled, that the French Revolution was an 
uprising of the people against oppressors 
whose yoke had become absolutely intolera- 
ble ; that it was no mere outburst of political 
animosity or communistic rapacity, but, in 
its beginning at least, the outcome of that 
first and strongest instinct of human nature 
—the instinct of self-preservation. Such is 
the lesson of the book, and M. Taine is too 
skillful an artist to have aimed at one effect 
and produced its precise opposite. 

We have left ourselves no space to deal 
with certain features of the book to which 
we had intended to direct attention —the 
brilliant analysis of the Revolutionary spirit, 





for instance, and the critical and literary 
discussions. The paragraphs on Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau, 
would alone have sufficed to render the work 
remarkable; yet they are merely tributary 
to the overflowing riches of a book which as 
a whole is more impressive than any of its 
parts. 





THE theory of architectural art propound- 
ed by Viollet-le-Duc, and advocated by Rus- 
kin, may be defined as the “ race-theory,” 
and the writings of these two authors have 
obtained such a wide popularity that it is 
now generally understood. The theory, in 
brief, is that the architecture of each people 
is the natural product of the needs, tastes, 
aptitudes, and physical surroundings of that 
people ; and that it is to be judged, not by 
an ideal standard or by a standard derived 
from another people, but by the complete- 
ness with which it meets the aforementioned 
requirements and conditions. In accordance 
with this theory, M. Viollet-le-Duc depre- 
cates all attempts to transplant “classical 
forms ” into Gothic countries, or to introduce 
Gothic forms among peoples to which they are 
alien, and in his last book urges as a means 
to that “revival of architecture” for which 
we are all hoping that each nation examine 
into its own history and antecedents, and 
thus discover that style in which its genius 
finds spontaneous and appropriate expres- 
sion. The view-point of Rosengarten’s ex- 
cellent “ Hand-book of Architectural Styles”? 
is in direct contrast with this. It recurs con- 
stantly to classic and especially to Greek 
originals, both as a standard of taste and as 
models for the architectural treatment of 
modern works ; and, precisely as the Venus 
de Medicis and the Apollo Belvedere are 
the ideal standards of sculpture, uses the 
Parthenon and the Erectheum as universal 
standards of architectural beauty. Alike in 
his commendation and in his criticism, these 
are evidently in the author’s mind, and as 
the classic forms are asserting their predom- 
inance once more in the fashionable building 
of the day, this circumstance, as the editor 
remarks, seems to lend an appropriateness to 
the present publication of a general review 
of architecture, tinged with an essentially 
classic feeling. 

The character of the hand-book, howev- 
er, is descriptive rather than critical, and 
it has a value quite independent of the the- 
ory which it advocates or the standards 
which it applies. Beginning with Indian 
architecture, it surveys successively and in 
detail all the architectural styles up to and 
including our own day—the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham and the new opera-house at 
Paris coming in for discussion along with the 
rest. The main characteristics of each style 
are concisely and graphically pointed out ; 
one or two representative structures are de- 
lineated and explained at length; and a 
great profusion of pictures, elevations, ground- 
plans, diagrams, etc., illustrate and help for- 
ward the exposition. Most of the explana- 





1A Hand-book of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated from the German of A. Rosengarten, by W. 
Collett-Sandars. With 639 illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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tion, in fact, is done by means of the illus- 
trations, many of which are of great beauty 
and from well-chosen examples. The book 
is sufficiently minute and exact to be valuable 
to the professional student ; but it is at the 
same time so free from technicalities that, to 
quote the editor’s preface, “ it will interest 
many cultivated non-professional readers to 
whom architecture is a subject with which 
they would gladly gain a certain amount of 
familiarity.” 





THE school of Rhoda Broughton has re- 
ceived a highly promising accession in the 
author of “Comin’ thro’ the Rye” (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.), which is an un- 
deniably clever if somewhat tawdry and ex- 
travagant story. It is so evidently the first 
work of a very young lady, and, in spite of its 
elaborate affectation of cynicism, it is writ- 
ten with such overflowing good spirits, that 
few readers will find it difficult to overlook 
its daring irreverence, its deliberate viola- 
tion of the proprieties, and its constant tam- 
pering with fleshly appetites and suscepti- 
bilities. The author has a liberal vein of 
what is not humor exactly, but genuine, 
joyous, rollicking fun ; and her book is 
what she herself would describe as “jolly.” 
The plot, it is true, is intended to be deeply 
tragic, and the close is unusually harrowing ; 
but it is the tragedy of childish fancy, not 
of real life, and in its gloomiest part ‘the 
author finds it much easier to evoke a smile 
than a tear. 





MR. JOHN MORLEY, in the last Fortnightly, 
has an article on Macaulay, written in anticipa- 
tion of the appearance of Trevelyan’s memoir, 
in which occurs the subjoined trenchant de- 
scription of Macaulay’s style: ‘‘ To borrow the 
figure of an old writer, Macaulay's prose is 
not like a flowing vestment to his thought, but 
like a suit of armor. It is often splendid and 
glittering, and the movement of the opening 
pages of his history is superb in its dignity. 
But that movement is exceptional. As a rule, 
there is the hardness, if there is also often the 
sheen, of highly-wrought metal. Or, to change 
our figure, his pages are composed as a hand- 
some edifice is reared, not as a fine statue ora 
frieze ‘with bossy sculptures graven’ grows up 
in the imaginative mind of the statuary. There 
is no liquid continuity, such as indicates a writer 
possessed by his subject and not merely possess- 
ing it. The periods are marshaled in due order 
of procession, bright and high-stepping; they 
never escape under an impulse of emotion into 
the full current of a brimming stream. What is 
curious is, that though Macaulay seems ever to 
be brandishing a two-edged gleaming sword, 
and though he steeps us in an atmosphere of 
belligerency, yet we are never conscious of in- 
ward agitation in him, and perhaps this alone 
would debar him from a place among the great- 
est writers. For they, under that reserve, sup- 
pression, or management, which is an indispen- 
sable condition of the finest rhetorical art, even 
when aiming at the most passionate effects, still 
succeed in conveying to their readers a thrilling 
sense of the strong fires that are glowing under- 
neath. Now, when Macaulay advances with his 
hectoring sentences, and his rough, pistoling 
ways, we feel all the time that his pulse is as 
steady as that of the most practised duelist who 
ever ate fire. He is too cool to be betrayed into 
a single phrase of happy improvisation. His 
pictures glare, but are seldom warm. Those 





strokes of minute circumstantiality which he 
loved so dearly show that, even in moments 
when his imagination might seem to be moving 
both spontaneously and ardently, it was really 


only a literary instrument, a fashioning tool and | 


not a melting flame.” 


Mr. J. H. GILMore has an article in Scrzd- 
ner on the variations in the spelling of Shake- 
speare’s name, concerning which he reaches the 
following conclusion, based on the five existing 
autographs of the poet which are acknowledged 
to be genuine: ‘‘From an inspection of these 
autographs it is evident that, however Sh-k-sp-r- 
may have varied in spelling the last syllable of 
his name, he never inserts an ¢ after the 4. So 
says Mr. Furnival, and so must any one say who 
takes the pains to examine the fac-similes. On 
this point, the spurious and the genuine auto- 
graphs are all agreed. Following out the princi- 
ple, then, that a man has an unquestionable right 
to spell his name as he pleases, we ought not to 
force upon imperial Shaksp-r-, ‘ dead and turned 
to clay,’ an e which he persistently and system- 
atically rejected. Still further, from an inspec- 
tion of the poet’s autographs, the weight of evi- 
dence is very decidedly against the insertion of 
an @ in the last syllable of the name ; or, in fa- 
vor of writing Shakspere, not Shakspeare.” 


REVIEWING George Eliot's new novel, ‘‘ Dan- 
iel Deronda,” the Sfectator refers to the thrill- 
ing episode of Mirah Lapidoth’s narrative ‘‘ as 
one of those perfect bits of imaginative concep- 
tion which common-sense criticises as improba- 
ble, and something deeper and probably better 
founded in our nature than common-sense posi- 
tively affirms to be true. No Madonna by the 
greatest master ever took a more absolute hold 
of the imagination as representing, if not ex- 
actly the realities of life, those realities behind 
the realities of life which may at any time ap- 
pear through them, and govern the course of 
human affections as what we ca// the realities of 
life cannot govern it, than the picture which Mi- 
rah gives of her childhood before she was taken 
from her mother, her life after her separation, 
and the inward light by which she seemed to dis- 
cern the perils by which she was surrounded, and 
to find even her senses stimulated to measure 
and avoid them.” 


THE Atheneum gives the following account 
of the changes which Mr. Tennyson has made in 
fitting ‘‘Queen Mary” for production on the 
stage : ‘‘ The drama has been shortened through- 
out, and has gained sharpness and clearness by 
being shortened. The chief additions are two in 
number. The first is a conversation between 
Philip and Mary about Howard and about strik- 
ing the flag of England. The lines on this sub- 
ject are likely to tell with the audience. The 
other alteration is at the close. Mary does not 
expire before the entrance of Ziizadeth, but dies 
in the presence of her sister, after a touching 
scene. The new matter inserted here is longer 
than that introduced in the other place.” , 


PETRUCCELLI DELLA GATTINI, whose death 
occurred recently, was a brilliant, somewhat ec- 
centric, member of the Radical party in Italy. 
He was an admirer and, to a certain extent, a 
follower of Garibaldi, but he was thoroughly 
independent of all leaders and all men in his 
criticisms and political conduct. He was the 
author of a work called ‘‘ The Diplomatic His- 
tory of the Conclaves,” which is for the most 
part a bitter and unmeasured attack on the pa- 
pacy, full of epigram and eloquence. 


TuHaT noble building, the Lenox Library, 
was completed more than a year ago, and we 
understand the books, paintings, and statuary 
forming the valuable collection bestowed by thie 





munificent founder of the institution, were re- 
moved to the building many months since. It 
is to be hoped that there will be no unnecessary 
delay in opening the doors of the library, as it 
will be one of the attractive sights of New York 
to the intelligent foreigner who visits our coun- 
try during the Centennial year, and an unspeak- 
able advantage to students and scholars residing 
in the upper portion of the city. 





Che Arts. 


LARGE and important painting at 
Schaus’s Gallery, Broadway, is Caba- 
nel’s “ Penelope.” On account of the sym- 
bolical meaning of the old characters of fa- 
bled history, and the ideas or emotions they 
typify, no subjects are better adapted than 
these for a painter to display his knowledge 
of realistic ¢echnigue in which modern art is 
so strong. 

A significant and complex interest has 
always attached to Penelope, and the history 
of her life, forever weaving and unweaving, 
and with no visible result outwardly, accom- 
plishing a most positive one in reality, has 
been made the theme of stories and of ser- 
mons. To embody a form of what humanity 
must be under such conditions, Cabanel, in 
this painting, gives us a picture of a very 
natural but a very significant woman.. The 
model for this picture stood like a tired per- 
son, too weary to hold herself upright. She 
rests part of her weight upon her arm, and 
her figure is bent over with a portion of it 
supported against a wall behind her, while 
her feet, relieved of their conscious burden, 
listlessly carry the remainder of the pressure. 
A more utterly weary look than is impressed 
by long waiting upon her pale features it is 
difficult to conceive, and the fancy of the 
spectator goes out instinctively to a being so 
tired, so bored, and so immeshed as she. She 
represents what a great many women’s lives 
are at the present day, and her character is 
perfected in learning to labor and to wait, 
while she apparently does nothing. 

The expression of this phase of life has 
enlisted tothe utmost all that Cabanel knows 
of the realistic rendering of the human body. 
No such sense of weariness as this could be 
given, except by a man so skilled in anatomy 
that he knew on what muscles to throw the 
weight of the body, and what angles of it 
would unconsciously make us mourn her de- 
spondency. This is the true use of realistic, 
technical study, and, used intelligently to ex- 
press particular conditions of life, its worth 
is unbounded. It is this use of realism 
which gives it dignity, for without it, as is seen 
in the classical pictures of the old French 
school, humanity is a fraud, and ceases to 
move us with its stilted details. Cabanel has 
posed his subject overlooking the sea, on 
whose weary waste no speck of life is mov- 
ing. Penelope is half shadowed by a black 
veil, that like a bat’s wing or a poisonous 
web entangles her. Her face is pale and 
motionless, stony with grief ; and on a loom 
beside her is rolled the fabric which daily 
grows and nightly melts away. Listless 
droop her fingers, and listless lie the bobbins 
on the floor, The conception of this picture 
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is most poetical, and no criticism attaches 
to its graceful melancholy, except that even 
more numerous realistic details might be 
added to this powerfully realistic paint- 
ing. 

Besides this picture, Schaus has in his gal- 
lery about thirty other paintings, including 
in the list of painters the names of Ziem, 
Gues, Clays, Lambinet, Diaz, Willems, and 
Preyer. The paintings by Ziem are among 
the most solid and brilliant in color of any 
foreign pictures that are brought here. His 
method of putting his paint upon the canvas 
is somewhat unusual, as, underneath his posi- 
tive orange, purple, and crimson masses of 
paint, a rich sketch has first been prepared 
of transparent brown, and this tint frequent- 
ly breaks through and always dominates all 
the other tones. The present example by 
the artist is an uncommonly fine one, and 
represents a composition made up from the 
architectural features of Venice. Not an 
exact copy in its situations, Santa Maria 
della Salute, the Ducal Palace, and the Cam- 
panile, loom up beyond blue waters, too 
broad for the Grand Canal. Surrounded by 
gondolas filled with richly-costumed occu- 
pants, a great barge occupies the centre of 
the picture ; its bright sails, which belly out 
against the wind, are full of light and spar- 
kling brilliancy against the deep blue of the 
sky, as the vessel triumphantly cuts the 
waves ; and in the foreground is a broad 
piazza covered with an assemblage of people, 
costumed in splendid color. A controversy 
exists between different artists as to the com- 
parative merits of minutely copying the ex- 
act details of natural objects, or letting them 
go with only a suggestion of their forms, 
and treat broadly and sketchily these finer 
points, for the sake of getting true general 
effects with the spaciousness and sparkle of 
light and shade, qualities so important and 
difficult to render. A scene may be de- 
lineated with the microscopic detail of a 
Dutch picture, but at the same time the 
mind fail to be impressed with any sense of 
size, or that there is any real light or shade 
upon the objects. The minute way, which is 
very liable to be what the artists denominate 
“niggling,” and a “large” treatment, each 
has its own advocates, and the general public 
consider one of these styles “ sketchy,” and 
the other “finished.” But the real point is, 
which of the two is really the most finished, 
as in either case certain qualities are omitted. 
Ziem, in common with Corot and other of 
the French painters, takes the large meth- 
od, and no feature is rendered with an un- 
broken outline, nor with distinct light or 
shadow. A touch of dark paint indicates a 
face beneath its bonnet and feathers, which 
latter, looked at close at hand, consist of 
strokes of the brush in buff or crimson, but 
at a little distance combine and fashion 
themselves to form a plume or mingle into 
lace or velvet. These two diverse ways of 
painting require a different course of study, 
but our impression is quite positive that it is 
much easier for the painter of broad effects’ 
to reproduce the minutie of natural forms 
than for the detail painter to reproduce the 
subtile generalities of such artists as Ziem. 
This Venetian composition, at any rate, is a 








very pure and beautiful piece of color, and 
on the surface of the canvas no oiliness 
makes waxy, nor timidity blurs the pure, 
fresh handling of the colors. 

The painting by Clays of some vessels 
surging along under their big brown sails 
was exhibited in the Paris Salon, and in the 
large treatment we have described makes 
most of the marine pictures that are painted 
in America look thin and meagre. The ef- 
fect of the sails against a sky full of clouds 
and sunny spaces is very vigorous and mas- 
terly, while the water, heaving in a thousand 
different angles, is not enough disturbed to 
break its oily surface into crests. 





A NOVEL and interesting work was given by 
Mr. Jerome Hopkins, one of our best - known 
native composers, for vesper-service on the Thurs- 
day evening following Easter Sunday, in Trinity 
Chapel. The composition is one of such a novel 
and ambitious character that it is worthy of rec- 
ord. 

It is claimed, we believe, that this festival- 
service, on which Mr. Hopkins has been engaged 
for about ten years, is the most elaborate and 
extensive choral illustration of the Protestant 
Episcopal Liturgy ever given in this country or 
abroad. Some idea of its length may be derived 
from the fact that the score covers one hundred 
and forty-eight pages of closely-written manu- 
script. The music was so interwoven with the li- 
turgical service that it could hardly be judged in 
its entirety except by a careful attention to the 
whole vesper-ceremony. There have been hith- 
erto choral services for one boy-choir and organ, 
for one choir, two organs, and orchestra, also for 
two choirs and one organ. But this is the first 
time, we believe, in the annals of church-music, 
as a special school of composition, where a triple 
antiphonal service with full orchestra and organ 
has been given. The work taxed the resources 
of one boy-choir, two adult choirs, one echo- 
choir, a soloist, orchestra of strings and brasses, 
andaharp. The leading melodic themes of the 
work are simple and striking, and the fugue ef- 
fects, so important in the more pretentious forms 
of ecclesiastical music, were admirably worked 
out in many instances. Mr. Hopkins is said to 
be a self-taught composer, but his knowledge 
as a contrapuntist was shown to render him 
fully equal to his task. The use of the or- 
chestra in complementing and shading the in- 
strumental portions of the service, though sim- 
ply planned, was scholarly and never at odds with 
the solemnity inherent in the design. Perhaps 
one of the most striking impressions from the 
work was the absence of anything like mere noise 
or claptrap in the general effects, in spite of the 
bold and massive handling of the brass instru- 
ments. One peculiarity of the composition is the 
extreme simplicity of construction in the sepa- 
rate parts for each choir. This is very well 
shéwn in the fact that most of the singers were 
selected from the free orphan-schools of the city. 
These simple parts, however, were woven to- 
gether into an ensemble of marked beauty and 
power. Its adaptability for general use is found 
in the ability of any clergyman, though musical- 
ly uneducated, to follow the service, it being 
simply necessary for him to follow the last tones 
of the organ and choirs, thus getting the proper 
intoning notes. This novel attempt in beautify- 
ing the Episcopal service may be pronounced as 
something more than a succés d’estime, for it is 
musically well balanced throughout, and, on 
the whole, ably and massively handled. Mr. 
Hopkins merits the thanks of those interested in 
ecclesiastical music for his beautiful gift to church- 
worship. 








From Abroad. 


Paris, April 11, 1876. 

T= beautiful weather of the past few days 

has wakened all Paris into out-door move- 
ment and gayety. The change has come with 
remarkable suddenness. Yesterday it was Feb- 
ruary and to-day it is May. Yesterday there was 
scarcely a leaf on any of the trees ; to-day they 
are all clad in airy, fluttering robes of what looks 
like gauze of the palest green. The Bois de 
Boulogne is decked in daintiest flowers and soft- 
est verdure. The wild-cherry trees are one mass 
of flowery snow, and scarcely show a leaf, so 
thickly are their boughs set with blossoms. At 
five o’clock every afternoon the crush of car- 
riages around the lake is something to gaze upon 
and to wonder at. As yet the new spring fash- 
ions are not visible, Za Mode decreeing that 
everybody must wear his winter garb till Lent 
is fairly over, and till the Promenade de Long- 
champs of Easter Sunday reveals to society what 
is to be the rage in feminine attire this season. 
But the old sweet spring fashion of flowers is 
fairly ‘‘ out ;” and such bunches of cowslips and 
hyacinths, of violets and wall-flowers, as now 
deck the barrows of the itinerant venders, and 
fill the air with perfume, are scarcely to be paral- 
leled by modiste or fleuriste, skilled though they 
be. The Champs-Elysées are thronged every af- 
ternoon with groups, seated beneath the trees, 
and watching the long files of gay equipages as 
they go past on their way to the Bois. All 
Paris, like a boy let out of school, frolics and 
revels in the sunshine and soft breezes of spring. 

The Schneider sale produced the sum of $241,- 
000, a very comfortable amount to be paid for so 
comparatively small a number of pictures. The 
fine Hobbema brought $20,000, and was pur- 
chased for the museum at Antwerp, and not for 
the Louvre as at first reported. Prince Demi- 
doff bought the ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” by Teniers, for 
$26,000, and sent it off immediately to his Cha- 
teau di San Donato. Lord Dudley gave $20,- 
600 for a Van Ostade, representing a scene in a 
village inn. ‘‘A Head of a Young Girl,” by 
Greuze, brought $10,600. The ‘‘ Immaculate 
Conception,” by Murillo, a large but sketchy re- 
plica of the celebrated painting in the Louvre, 
was estimated by the experts at $12,000, but 
only brought $4,400. A Pierre de Hooghe was 
purchased by Lord Dudley for $27,000. On the 
second day the biddings had much diminished 
in spirit, and some of the pictures were with- 
drawn, particularly the Wouvermans, and ‘“‘A 
Village Féte” by Teniers, which are to be of- 
fered for sale again next week. 

From time to time there leak out rumors re- 
specting the decisions and the actions of the jury 
of the Salon, now in session in the upper halls 
of the Palais d’Industrie. The eminent artists 
that compose it complain bitterly of the annoy- 
ance produced by the presence on the ground- 
floor of the horse-show, as their deliberations 
are rudely disturbed by the neighing and pran- 
cing of the horses, the noise of the crowd, and 
the strains of the music. Were I an artist with 
a picture undergoing scrutiny, I should fear that 
these annoyances would make these distinguished 
judges extremely cross and harder than usual to 
please. It appears that certain modifications in 
their usual methods of proceeding have taken 
place. The pictures are to be passed in review 
this year according to size, the smallest being 
examined first. The Administration des Beaux 
Arts has graciously decided to accord refresh- 
ments to the jury, so a light collation of tea and 
cakes, supplemented by a flask or two of cognac, 
is set out daily for their benefit in one of the 
halls of the Palais. This startling innovation 
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is due to the influence of M. de Chenneriéres. 
The jury receive no compensation for the time 
and trouble which they are forced to expend, 
though they are all celebrated artists, to whom, 
literally, time is money. It is the custom, how- 
ever, for the Minister des Beaux Arts to present 
each member of the jury with a pair of Sévres 
vases at the close of their labors. We are to 
have an opportunity of judging of these gifts, 
it seems, as M. Cabanel has introduced into one 
of his pictures of this year a likeness of one of 
the vases which he received last season. Some 
of the decisions of the jury have been already 
made known. Manet’s picture, entitled ‘‘ Le 
Linge,” has been definitely rejected ; indeed, it 
is said that only the strong feeling of camara- 
d@erie among the elder artists has procured the 
admission of his works for two seasons past. 
His chief contribution this year represented a 
woman washing underclothes in the open air, 
and so realistic were the garments displayed on 
the lines in the background that the effect was 
extremely ridiculous. On the other hand, the 
contribution of Mr. Dubois, a young American 
artist, has been accepted. The pictures pass 
through two examinations. At the first, those 
rejected are put on one side, and at the close of 
the meeting they are once again carefully passed 
in review to see if any modification of judgment 
be possible. Eight votes are necessary to bring 
about the acceptance of a picture. Thus the 
artists anxiously study the list of the jury when 
it is first published, to see if there are included 
in it many artists of their favorite school of 
painting. Outside pressure is not so potent 
with the jury now as it used to be under the 
Empire, imperial influence having been freely 
used to secure the admission of the works of 
favorites or adherents. 

I believe I mentioned in a former letter, when 
speaking of artists’ models, that many of them 
are women of undoubted correctness of life and 
purity of morals. An American artist told me 
recently that he knew of one such, a young 
Frenchwoman, who always prefaces the terms 
of her engagement with the stipulation that if 
one insulting word be addressed to her she will 
at once quit the studio, and consider her contract 
as canceled. Her story is quite a romantic one. 
She came to Paris with her husband from the 
provinces a few years ago, and they embarked 
in some small business, but proving unfortunate 
they lost all their capital, and were forced to sup- 
port themselves by their daily labor. The hus- 
band got an engagement as waiter in a ca/¢, and 
the wife went out sewing by the day, receiving 
sixty cents a day for her services, without board. 
One day a lady-artist for whom she was working 
was so struck by the fine outlines of her seamstress’s 
form, that she paid her to sit a few hours as a mod- 
el fora nude nymph. She then counseled her to 
give up sewing, and to adopt the trade of a mod- 
el, which the young woman, with the approbation 
of her husband, did. She now receives three dol- 
lars a day regularly, is saving money, and con- 
templates taking the lease of a small. shop as 
soon as she has laid by a sufficient sum. A cele- 
brated Spanish painter in Paris has recently cre- 
ated quite a scandal in Paris by marrying a mod- 
el. This girl—she was young and very beauti- 
ful—was engaged co sit to an Italian artist for a 
term of months, but the Spaniard, hearing of 
her extraordinary loveliness, managed to tempt 
her away, and became so infatuated with her 
that he soon after made her his wife. She is said 
to be only sixteen years of age, and as vicious as 
she is handsome. 

People, while admiring a fine picture, or 
while marveling at the price paid for a che/- 
@'euvre, are apt to lose sight of the cost of the 
production to the artist. They marvel at the 
$60,000 paid to Messonier for his “‘ Battle of 





Friedland,” and they lose sight of the ten years 
of toil, the money paid for costumes, for the hire 
of models, the time spent in historical researches, 
etc. Then the ordinary expenses of an artist are 
by no means trifling. The antique carved fur- 
niture, Venetian glass, ancient tapestry, and old 
costumes used in painting certain historical pict- 
ures, are extremely valuable. The accessories of 
the studios of Vibert or Castiglione, for instance, 
are worth no less than $5,000 each, at a moder- 
ate computation, and at European prices. Even 
the colors are in certain instances very costly. 
Then comes the question of framing. The frame 
of a moderate-sized picture may cost anywhere 
from $40 to $200. Gustave Doré is said to have 
paid $800 for a frame for one of his colossal compo- 
sitions. And, moreover, in these days of keen com- 
petition, a painter, especially if devoted to land- 
scape, cannot sit quietly down and evolve things 
out of the depths of his moral consciousness. 
He must travel, he must study Nature in all the 
varied aspects that he wishes to represent, and 
these journeys cost money. As for sculptors, 
they are still worse off as regards expense. To 
embody their ideal in marble costs no less than 
$1,200 for each statue, the carvers that copy the 
clay model in marble, and turn over the statue 
to the sculptor ali ready to receive the finishing 
touches, being paid some $500 for every one that 
they undertake. The block of marble for a life- 
sized statue costs about $250, nor can the artist 
ever tell how his stone is going to turn out. It 
may be of the finest quality, and as white as the 
driven snow outside, yet may contain hidden 
flaws and stains that will be only too apparent 
on the surface of his statue. Years ago I heard 
of a young sculptor in Rome who had expended 
all his time, his talent, and his limited means, in 
the production of a nude female figure, on which 
he founded all his hopes of success and of future 
fame. It came from the hands of the carver fair 
as his fancy had pictured it, but with a broad 
black vein extending from the parting of the hair 
to the tip of the nose. The young man cast one 
look at the disfigured face that represented the 
ruin of his hopes, turned away, retired to an in- 
ner chamber, and there committed suicide. 

Well, we have had a real first representation, 
a brand-new opera, at the Grand Opéra at last. 
With flourish of trumpets and raising of ban- 
ners, and all manner of preliminary uproar, 
‘* Jeanne d’Arc” has made her first appearance 
upon that celebrated stage. ‘‘ And what a fall 
was there, my countrymen !"—a chute colossal as 
that of Niagara, a failure equaling in magnitude 
that of Daniel Drew’s. The new opera appears 


to be— 
“ A tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

Deposed royalty in the shape of the ex-Queen 
of Spain, and actual royalty in that of the Queen 
of Holland, were present at the first representa- 
tion, and the latter sensible lady showed what 
she thought of the piece by quietly disappearing 
at the end of the first act. It is very, very bad, 
there is no doubt of that. And yet the opera 
was accepted by that wisest and keenest of Pa- 
risian managers, M. Perrin, when he, some sev- 
en or eight years ago, reigned over the desti- 
nies of the Grand Opéra. It was nearly ready 
for production when war was declared in 1870, 
and it was to have been brought out in a few 
weeks when the opera-house in the Rue Lepel- 
letier was burned down in 1873. When the fire 
broke out, Gailhard, then, as now, one of the 
leading barytones of the troupe, was supping 
with a comrade at a café in the neighborhood. 
On hearing the alarm, his first cry was, ‘‘ The 
new piece—the ‘Jeanne d’Arc’—we must save 
it!” He rushed into the burning building, made 
his way to the place where the manuscript was 





deposited, and bore it off intriumph. Other dis- 
asters, too long to recount in detail, pursued the 
unlucky composer and his work, till on Wednes- 
day last all difficulties and dangers seemed 
past, and the curtain rose on the first represen- 
tation before a brilliant audience. All the per- 
formers were at their posts. Faure had recov- 
ered from his illness. Krauss was enchanted 
with her new armor. The scenery was exquisite, 
the ballet was superb, the costumes and acces- 
sories were magnificent and of faultless histori- 
cal accuracy. And behold! now the conclusion 
of the whole matter—a failure, utter, irredeem- 
able, exasperating. The music is a compound of 
noise and triviality. The libretto is weak and ill 
constructed. The wicked wits of Paris are nev- 
er weary of poking fun at this colossal failure. 
**Poor Jeanne d’Arc,” says one, ‘‘she was 
burned at Rouen, caricatured on La Place des 
Pyramides, and now she is murdered at the 
Grand Opéra!” 

‘* The public were very cold to Gailhard,” re- 
marks a spectator at the first representation. 
‘*No wonder,” is the reply, “it was he who 
saved the partition from destruction.” ‘‘ Mer- 
met’s ‘ Jeanne’ is a martyred opera; would that 
it had remained a virgin one!” was another com- 
ment. Some unknown hand laid last week a 
wreath of white roses at the foot of the statue of 
Jeanne on the Place des Pyramides, ‘‘ They 
were trying to console her for Mermet’s opera,” 
was the remark of the Figaro the nextday. But 
sharpest of all was the exclamation of a critic 
who, looking up at Marshal MacMahon’s box on 
the night of the first representation, cried, ‘‘ It 
is the president’s prerogative to show mercy to 
the condemned—why does he not make use of it 
to order down the curtain?” ‘‘ Probably,” re- 
plies another, ‘‘ he has revived the right of tor- 


ture!” 
Lucy H. Hooper. 





Science. 


ANIMAL MESSMATES. 


HE recent appearance of a popular 
scientific treatise on “Animal Para- 

sites and Messmates”? will serve to greatly 
strengthen the general interest in these strange 
creatures and in the phenomena presented in 
their lives and actions. Of the two class- 
es here considered, the “ messmates” and 
their ways will prove to be the more attrac- 
tive. The messmate, we are told, does not 
live at the expense of his host, as does the 
parasite, but, though attaching himself to his 
person, is satisfied with his friend’s super- 
fluities. Indeed, there seem to be instances 
where the messmate is a welcome guest, as 
the name implies, and by his presence serves 
the part of supply-agent and caterer. This 
is the case with those small crabs called pin- 
notheres, which are often found the miess- 
mates of various orders of mussels, The 
habits of these little brigands are curious 
enough to deserve special attention. Having 
found and made friends with some mussel 
whose shell seems “ big enough for two,” the 
pinnothere takes up his quarters there. Dart- 
ing in and out at will, he catches the food, 
and the mussel is more than content to eat 
what is left of the crumbs which fall from the 
guest’s table. A second class of messmates 





1 Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. 
Van Beneden. With eighty-three illustrations. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co, 
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use their host’s body as a means of trans- 
portation merely. For instance, we are told 
that in the group of isopod crustaceans are 
to be found those who, being too large to 
hunt for food, attach themselves to the body 
of some fish which is a good swimmer, and 
are thus conducted from barren to rich pas- 
tures. In certain instances the messmate 
secures such a firm anchorage on the body 
of the large fish that it is a difficult task to 
separate them. Thus the remora is used to 
aid in catching other fish, just as the falcon 
of the knight or the ferret of the rat-catcher. 
The fishermen of the Mozambique Channel 
pass through the tail of the remora a ring, to 
which a cord is attached, and then send it in 
pursuit of turtles, or even large fish. 

In certain instances the mouths of larger 
fish become the abodes of many smaller ones. 
This is the case with a siluroid of Brazil, of 
the genus Platystama, It was once supposed 
that this fish brought her progeny to matu- 
rity in the cavity of the mouth, but a more 
close observation disclosed the fact that the 
little fish were not children, but messmates 
of the larger one. In noticing this fact, the 
author whose work we have mentioned di- 
rects attention to the fact that thére are fishes 
in the island of Ceylon which really hatch 
their young in the cavity of the mouth. Louis 
Agassiz mentions the same fact, and explains 
the method, at the same time defining the 
limits of possibility in this-case. With these 
limitations, a recent writer in Za Nature 
takes exception, and presents a single in- 
stance in support of a different view. As al- 
lied to the subject under review, and as pre- 
senting certain new and interesting facts in 
this field, we are prompted to present the 
following translation of M. Lortet’s paper on 
the “Chromis Paterfamilias of Lake Tibe 
rius :” 

“Until recently the fact has not been 
known that a small number of fishes hatch 
their eggs in the burral cavity, or in the gills. 

“ Agassiz discovered in the Amazon one 
of this species. Later the macroped of China 
has been reported, the curious habits of which 
are well known. All these species belong 
to the great group of labyrintho-branches. 
Agassiz maintained that fishes of this order 
alone could hatch their ova in this anoma- 
lous manner, thanks to the bronchial sacs 
which easily hold the eggs in place ; but the 
habits of the chromis would seem to prove 
the assertion of Agassiz to have been erro- 
neous. 

“The gills of the chromis are arranged 
in simple lamels, and are not provided with 
any special apparatus for holding the eggs 
securely. Nevertheless, it harbors nearly 
two hundred spawn in its throat and gills. 
The male performs the functions of incuba- 
tion. The female deposits the eggs in the 
sand or among clumps of rushes, and the 
male then draws them by inspiration into 
his burral cavity. From there, by a move- 
ment the mechanism of which is not under- 
stood, they are passed between the lamels 
of the gills. The pressure exercised upon 
the eggs suffices to keep them in place. 
There, in the midst of the respiratory organs, 
they undergo all their metamorphoses. The 
little fishes rapidly attain a considerable size, 





and appear crowded in their narrow prison, 
which they leave not by the gill opening but 
by entering the mouth of the fish through a 
communicating aperture. There they re- 
main in great numbers, pressed one against 
another, like the seeds of a pomegranate. The 
mouth of the fish is then so distended that 
the jaws cannot close, the gills are swollen, 
and its aspect very remarkable. Some of 
the young, after reaching a perfect state, re- 
main in the gills. Each little fish has its 
head directed toward the burral aperture of 
the father, whose protection it never leaves 
fora moment. Although so numerous, they 
are held very firmly, but by what means is 
not known. Neither is it understood why 
the father does not swallow his progeny, 
nor at what age the young leave the paternal 
mouth. The chromis is about six inches 
long, and one and one-half inch in diame- 
ter. The muzzle is blunt, tapering obliquely 
at the upper side, and in length twice the 
orbital diameter. The nasal bump is very 
pronounced, The mouth is slightly oblique, 
as wide as long. The teeth are very fine, 
pointed, slightly curved, with a deep, yellow 
tinge at the extremities. They are placed in 
several rows, the first row having twenty-six 
on each side of the upper maxillary. The 
caudal fin is nearly truncated. The soft rays 
of the dorsal connect with those of the cau- 


dal. The fins show the following number 
of rays. 

Welt. cc ccvccecsccsecccccscce 14 to 1 

BREE 0c cisccccccccccccccocccces 3to8 

hdc cecacccccdcneckcidéc 16 

PURGE, . 000 ccccvcscoccescccece 12 
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The latteral line includes thirty-two scales 
in rows of twenty and twelve. The scales 
are cycloid, deeper than wide. The color 
is olive-green upon the back, striped with 
blue. The belly is of a silvery hue, speck- 
led with blue and green. 

“In April of 1875 I caught this interesting 
species with a landing-net, among the reeds 
in shallow water, upon the borders of Lake 
Tiberius, in the region of ancient Caperna- 
um. Here are numerous warm springs, the 
union of which forms a considerable stream, 
and in these the chromis is found.” 





As the system of ‘‘block-signals” for rail- 
ways is now rapidly being adopted by the trunk- 
roads, a word by way of explanation regarding 
it may interest the reader. The term block-sig- 
nal is used since by this method the railroad 
is divided throughout its whole length into 
“blocks,” or divisions, varying in length from 
one to three or more miles. Under the block- 
signal system it is impossible for any two trains 
to be on the same “ block” at the same time, 
and thus collisions are impossible. For instance, 
when a train enters upon a block, the instant the 
wheels pass the boundary line an electric bell, 
placed in a stationary box at that point, is set 
ringing, and if need be a visible signal is also ex- 
posed. This ringing continues and the signal 


| remains in sight so long as the train is passing 
As it reaches the | 
| ciple it is a steel yard or beam scale, having a 


along that block or division. 
farther boundary, however, a second circuit is 
established, which causes the first bell to cease 
and signal to be inverted, at the same time start- 
ing a second at that point, and so on along the 
whole route. It thus appears that when an en- 





or sees the signal, he is at once made aware that 


| he is in near proximity to another train, and 


must check his speed or stop altogether. Where 
the road is a single-track one the block-signals 
are so constructed that the bells at either end of 
the block or division ring so long as the train is 
between them. By this system, if faithfully car- 
ried out, collisions are impossible. A modifica- 
tion of this system is now in operation on the 
Hudson River road, by which the approach of 
trains to the stations is announced. 


Ir will not be questioned that the family 
physician is often seriously embarrassed owing 
to the delay of his patient in appealing for ad- 
vice. Next to knowing how to be healed is to 
know when the body is diseased. For this rea- 
son any suggestions tending to aid the individual 
in watching his own case can but prove of ser- 
vice. We have already directed attention to a 
recently-constructed instrument designed to aid 
the mother in determining the temperature of 
her child, and would now direct attention to cer- 
tain plain facts regarding the pulse-beat and its 
significance. An infant’s pulse is one hundred 
and forty, a child’s of seven years about eighty, 
and from twenty to sixty years it is seventy beats 
a minute, declining to sixty after the age of 
eighty years. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that there are exceptions to the rule, and 
that now and then a person is born with a pecul- 
iarly slow or fast pulse. The parent, therefore, 
should, by consultation with the physician, de- 
termine the normal pulse, and hence be prepared 
to announce any abnormal condition. As a gen- 
eral rule, the figures given above may be ac- 
cepted. It may be safely inferred that if at or 
after the age of sixty years the pulse beats faster 
than sixty a minute, the machine is working be- 
yond its capacity—that is, that more fuel is be- 
ing consumed than can be spared, and hence a 
fever or inflammation. 


M. Payer, the arctic explorer, recently pre- 
sented certain interesting facts regarding the ef- 
fects of extreme cold on the mind and body. 
While we are disposed to grant to African ex- 
plorers all credit for their hazardous service, we 
have yet to be convinced that their achieve- 
ments deserve to rank in any degree with 
those of arctic explorers, and these observa- 
tions, as reported by M. Payer, but enforce this 
view. As an instance, he says that on a cer- 
tain day, when the thermometer indicated fifty- 
eight degrees below zero, the cold was so great 
as to paralyze the will, and that, under its influ- 
ence, men, from the unsteadiness of their gait, 
their stammering talk, and the slowness of their 
mental operations, seemed as if they were intoxi- 
cated. Another effect of such cold is a torment- 
ing thirst, which is due to the evaporation of 
the moisture of the body. It is unwholesome, 
too, to use snow to quench the thirst, as it 
brings on inflammation of the throat, palate, and 
tongue ; besides a temperature of thirty-five and 
a half to fifty-eight degrees below zero, Fahren- 
heit, makes it taste like molten metal. Snow- 
eaters in the North are considered as feeble and 
effeminate in the same way as is an opium-eater 
in the East. 


AN ingenious balance or scale has recently been 
patented in Germany, designed to aid the shop- 
keeper, while at the same time it favors the pur- 
chaser in securing a correct reckoning of values— 


| that is, it determines not only the weight but the 


price of the quantity weighed. In general prin- 
sliding-weight, the novelty resting in the con- 
struction of the beam and its attachment. As 
described, the arrangement which gives the price 
consists of a cylinder placed under the beam or 


gineer, on approaching a signal-box, hears the bell | arm of the balance, and mounted on an axis 
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parallel to it. This cylinder is in part of its cir- 
cumference divided by oblique lines, and the di- 
visions thus made are crossed by lines running 
parallel to the long axis, so that irregular quad- 
rangular figures are formed, and each of these 
contains a number. The numbers between any 
two lines run from one up to ten, or other num- 
ber, while between every two of the oblique 
curved lines are always equal numbers. The 
interval between the cross-lines corresponds to 
that of the divisions of the yard-arm. When 
goods are to be weighed, you turn the cylinder 
until the number upon it which~corresponds to 
unit-weight of the goods is opposite the number 
expressing unit-weight on the yard-arm. After 
weighing you find the running weight on the 
yard-arm opposite to the number on the cylinder 
which corresponds to the value of the quantity 

IF the reports be not exaggerated, the prog- 
ress of Christian evangelization in China awaits 
the adoption by that ancient people of one of 
the modern languages. Either this must be 
done or one of the great evangelizing agencies 
—‘* psalm-singing ”"—must be abandoned. As il- 
lustrating this fact, we learn that in singing the 
Chinese are not able to give the needed ‘‘ word- 
tones,” without which the words are confusing 
and often senseless. In the Chinese language, 
as a rule, every articulate sound represents at 
least two or three different words, while the more 
common, such as fing, Jing, and sing, often rep- 
resent two or three dozen different words, and 
without the help of the ‘‘tones” they have no 
meaning whatever. Now, when a hymn is sung 
in this language, the musical inflections of course 
take the place of any other, and thus what when 
read was plain enough, when sung becomes a 
senseless jargon, or, what may be worse, an en- 
tire change of sense and sentiment. Those who 
recognize the mission of music as an aid to relig- 
ious worship—and who does not ?—will readily 
perceive the task which this peculiarity imposes 
upon the missionary, and the wail of the Jew- 
ish captives assumes to them a present and actual 
significance: ‘‘ How can we sing the songs of 
Zion in a strange land ?” 


WE recently gave certain statistical informa- 
tion tending to prove that the longevity of the 
civilized races was slowly but surely advancing, 
the average age in the present century being above 
that of the last. As serving to enforce this opinion, 
at the same time illustrating an ingenious point in 
the list of remarkable coincidences, we read that 
the obituary columns of the London 7mes for 
March 28th of the present year contained some 
extraordinary illustrations of prolonged existence 
in nine persons, namely, five ladies and four gen- 
tlemen, whose united ages amounted to seven 
hundred and seventy-three years, giving an aver- 
age of eighty-five years and more than ten months 
toeach. The oldest, as usual, was a member of 
the fair sex, who had reached the great age of 
ninety-three, the youngest being eighty-four years 
of age. Of the gentlemen, the oldest was eigh- 
ty-seven and the youngest eighty years of age. 
The following were their respective ages, viz. : 
eighty, eighty-one ; two at eighty-four ; eighty- 
five ; two at eighty-seven ; ninety-two, and nine- 
ty-three. The same obituary contained the 
deaths of eleven septuagenarians, whose ages 
averaged seventy-three years and nine months 
each, 


THERE are no announcements which we 
make with greater satisfaction than those relat- 
ing to the success of the so-called private scientific 
enterprises. To this order belong the expedi- 
tions of Stanley and Young, and also that of Mr. 
Lucas, to Central Africa. This latter expedition 
was fitted out at the private cost of Mr. Lucas, a 





member of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
has now safely reached Khartoom after a suc- 
cessful journey across the Nubian Desert from 
Suakin on the Red Sea. The expedition, under 
the leadership of Mr. Lucas, will now march 
through Kordofan and round the tributaries of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, explored by Dr. Schwein- 
furth, so as to reach the unknown country west- 
ward of the Albert Nyanza. It will be perceived 
that the zealous leader of this expedition has 
planned an extended campaign, and with him 
will go the best wishes of many who are alike 
interested in the scheme of the expedition and 
the method of its organization. 


THE gallinazo, or the black vulture of the 
Isthmus of Panama, is a bird whose services as 
a scavenger are highly prized by the natives. In 
view of the valuable services rendered by this 
bald-headed bird, the natives have framed for it 
a legend to account for the entire absence of 
feathers on its neck and head. The story runs 
as follows, and we commend it to the attention 
of those naturalists who are at a loss to know 
the ‘‘reason why” for this and kindred phe- 
nomena : ‘‘ After the Deluge, Noah, when he was 
opening the door of the ark, thought it well to 
give a word of advice to the released animals. 
‘My children,’ said he, ‘when you see a man 
coming toward you, and stooping down, go 
away from him ; he is getting a stone to throw 
at you!’ ‘Very good,’ exclaimed the gallinazo ; 
‘but what if he have one already in his pocket ?’ 
Noah was somewhat taken aback at the reply ; 
but he decided that in future the gallinazo should 
be born bald, in token of its remarkable saga- 
city!” 





Miscellanea, 


N article in Macmillan gives some amus- 
ing instances of blunders connected with 
music : e 


Some writers, in dealing with musical mat- 
ters, commit errors of so simple a nature that 
one scarcely likes to raise a laugh at their expense. 
The pedant who makes a mistake ought never to 
be spared. But there was, at least, no affecta- 
tion of technical knowledge in the observation 
addressed to the chief of a French municipality 
by a secretary who, commissioned to report as to 
the manner in which the local theatre was man- 
aged, wrote: ‘‘ The conductor of the orchestra 
has not played a note since his arrival. If he 
contents himself with making gestures, I sug- 
gest that he be discharged.” 

Nothing droller than the above is to be found 
even in that great repertory of moral and musi- 
cal blunders from which several choice specimens 
have already been presented. For the best col- 
lection of similar mistakes, brought together with 
derisive intention, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Les Grotesques de 
la Musique” should be consulted. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that, whereas the English writer 
goes wrong only when he speaks of composers, 
singers, musical historians, and musical works, 
without showing any fundamental ignorance of 
music as an art, the errors which Berlioz thought 
worthy of his intention are those of persoas 
to whom, musicians as they thought themselves, 
the first principles of music must have been un- 
known. It will be enough to quote from Ber- 
lioz’s entertaining work the substance of two an- 
ecdotes. A young lady—says the French com- 
poser, whose literary productions every one can 
admire—buying a piece of music at Brandus’s, 
was asked whether the fact of its being ‘‘ in four 
flats” would be any obstacle to her playing it. 
She replied that it made no difference to her how 





many flats were marked, as beyond two she 
scratched them out with a penknife. 

Our second anecdote, after Berlioz, is of a 
dancer who, rehearsing with the orchestra and 
finding that something went wrong, thought the 
fault must lie with the musicians. ‘‘ What key 
are you playing in?” he inquired. ‘‘E,” re- 
plied the conductor. ‘I thought so,” continued 
the dancer ; ‘‘ you must transpose the air. I can 
only dance to it in D.” What would Berlioz 
have said could he have seen in one of the most 
beautiful poems of our language these melodious 
but inaccurate lines ?— 

** All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that dan- 
cers, however perfectly they may dance in ‘ime, 
cannot, unless they make music with their feet, 
dance in tune. Berlioz, by-the-way, as a great 
master of instrumentation, might not have liked 
the composition of the little orchestra—‘ flute, 
violin, bassoon.” But the bassoon was adopted 
years ago, into English poetry, and, thanks to 
Coleridge and to Tennyson, will remain there. 

What, nevertheless, is to be said about Cole- 
ridge and his ‘“‘ loud bassoon,” except that in 
the first place the bassoon is mot loud? Out of 
the “‘ Ancient Mariner” no one ever heard a 
“loud bassoon.” Having been long accustomed 
to it, however, people have got to like it, and 
now would not, on any account, see the ‘“‘ loud 
bassoon” replaced by the ‘‘tender trumpet,” or 
the “gentle ophicleide,” which for the rest would 
suit neither the rhythm nor the rhyme of the 
poem. There is, however, another solemn and 
sonorous instrument which might have served 
the poet’s purpose. The trombone, since it has 
been associated with the statue of the Command- 
er, in ‘‘ Don Juan ”—who never speaks except to 
an accompaniment of trombones—has 
an unearthly character; and, vigorously played, 
there can be no question as to its being ‘‘ loud.” 
If, indeed, it were permitted to take with Cole- 
ridge a tithe of the liberties which every one is 
allowed to take with Shakespeare, some com- 
mentator of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” would 
doubtless have rewritten the last four lines of the 
‘loud bassoon” stanza with ‘loud bassoon” 
replaced more or less ingeniously by ‘‘ loud trom- 
bone.” 

Many artists in the present day paint impos- 
sible instruments, and represent musicians play- 
ing under impossible circumstances. A few 
months ago a picture might have been seen at 
Christie’s, the work of the late Mr. John Philip, 
in which there was a violin without bridge or 
strings. Mr. Du Maurier exhibited the other day 
in Punch a most gracefully-drawn sestet party 
in which the performers had no music before 
them. Joachim will play his own part in Beet- 
hoven’s or Mendelssohn’s violin concerto with- 
out notes ; it is the fashion just now for all our 
pianoforte soloists to play without notes. But 
the notion of concerted pieces being executed by 
all concerned without notes is preposterous. In 
a ‘‘Music Party” by an old Italian, Flemish, or 
French painter, it would be as impossible to find 
players without notes as to find a violin without 


bridge or strings. 


Or “ Notions” and “ Crotchets,” the Zid- 
eval Review has something pertinent to say : 

There seems to prevail an impression to the 
effect that if one would be something more than 
a mere nonentity it is mecessary that he should 
persistently air some particular crotchet. Thus 
many people, in order to avoid becoming undis- 
tinguishable atoms of the crowd in the midst of 
which they move, are perpetually airing their pet 
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notions, if not to the admiration of all beholders, 
at any rate in such a manner as to excite more or 
less comment. That they fail to do any substan- 
tial work is a matter which concerns them but 
little so long as the noise which they persistently 
make brings them into notoriety. Indeed, it is 
quite possible that if they quickly won all that 
which they are battling for they would experience 
a pang of regret begot by the thought that there 
was nothing left for them to shout about. What, 
for instance, would become of the crotchet-mon- 
gers who haunt the House of Commons, town 
councils, and platforms, if what they are clamor- 
ing for were at once conceded ? It is true that 
they might take up fresh subjects for agitation, 
but if they met with no opposition their occupa- 
tion would most undoubtedly be gone, and in 
many instances they would be rendered miser- 
able. Fortunately—for themselves—they guard 
against such a calamity by fulminating theories 
of so impracticable and extravagant a character 
that, in all probability, they will be permitted to 
cherish and do battle for them until the end of 
their days. Now, people are, of course, at lib- 
erty to amuse themselves in the manner which 
seemeth best to their judgments, but while they 
have a perfect right to do this it does not follow 
that they are also privileged to bore those who 
are unwilling to be so annoyed. Yet it often 
happens that persons who have ‘‘ notions” suc- 
ceed in becoming aggravating nuisances to those 
with whom they are brought in contact. Hence 
it is justifiable to protest, if not against their par- 
ticular hobbies, at any rate against their peculiar 
manner of riding them. Thus, while Pipes may 
be permitted to cherish the opinion that the whole 
system of English sewerage is at fault, and that 
his plan of setting it right is the only one which 
can ever be adopted with success, you may rea- 
sonably object to be button-holed by him while 
he pours into your ears a diffuse and not easily 
understandable dissertation upon man-traps and 
drain-pipes. More particularly may you com- 
plain if you happen to be one of those persons 
who imagine that the sewerage question is of 
trivial importance, but are fully persuaded that 
the licensing difficulty must be dealt with in a 
certain manner if the nation is to be saved from 
rushing to destruction. You fancy that you ought 
to be allowed to state your case at considerable 
length, and with that earnestness for which you 
may be remarkable, and, perhaps, the irritation 
which you feel at not being permitted to do so is 
natural. At the same time, it is doubtful wheth- 
er you are taught to have mercy upon your neigh- 
bors.. Indeed, it is probable that you continue to 
display the utmost indifference to the ravings of 
Manhater, who is firmly persuaded that the one 
great thing which the nation needs is the carry- 
ing into effect of those principles which he hap- 
pens to advocate. Consequently, poor Manhater 
has to seek elsewhere for a receptacle into which 
he may pour his ideas and the long string of ar- 
guments by which he upholds them. 





THE London Daily News discourses of 
Paris in April in this wise : 

It is not given to every one to love Nature 
better than the haunts of man, and solitude bet- 
ter than a crowd. To very many people Paris 
seems the best place after London, and Rome the 
best place after Paris. As for Rome in the East- 
er week, it is confessedly one of the sights that 
no one should die without seeing, but it is, after 
all, less easy of attainment than some other re- 
sorts within the space of a short holiday. Paris, 
on the other hand, is almost at the doors, and 
consequently Paris is preparing for the yearly 
English invasion. The city is not in all ways at 
its best in April. If it iscold and bleak in Lon- 
don, it is pretty certain to be colder and bleaker 


in the neighboring capital. Somehow there is 
a chillness, a keenness about a thoroughly cold 
day in Paris, which is scarcely known in Eng- 
land. The very dryness and clearness of the air 
aggravate the discomfort; the streets seem too 
white and glaring; the eyes are hurt by the 
light. Then, of course, the fires are mere si- 
mulacra and faint semblances of what fires should 
be; the doors and windows seem to consist en- 
tirely of chinks; the draughts are like pen- 
knives, and life on the whole is distinctly low- 
ered in tone. In spite of all this, the mere fact 
of being in Paris seems to give the Englishman 
that faint sense of cheerful impropriety which is 
to existence what a soufgon of garlic isto French 
cookery. He does nothing that he would be 
ashamed of doing at home, very likely, but he 
does perpetually things that at home he looks on 
as treats for rare occasions. To breakfast at 
noon, and to partake of oysters and chadi/is at 
that meal, makes a man realize very vividly the 
fact that he is abroad, that tea and toast, and 
eggs and bacon have vanished with the routine 
of ‘every-day life. Probably tea and toast are 
what he prefers in the long-run, but there is a 
delightful irresponsibility in the breakfast at 
noon, and in the sense of having nothing to do 
but lounge. Then the shops are a joy, if not 
forever, at least for a week ; the theatres are to 
be visited every night without fail, and that al- 
most as a solemn duty which one owes to one’s 
own culture. Again, there is a feeling of lordli- 
ness in being an Englishman in Paris, why, it is 
hard to say, but possibly from a latent con- 
sciousness of superiority to fellows who, after 
all, are only Frenchmen. Of course no one 
would own to this sense of arrogant superior- 
ity, but it is there; it is an inherited quality, a 
tendency in the blood. Agincourt was not 
fought for nothing, nor Crecy, nor Poictiers. 
Probably Frenchmen, and Portuguese, and oth- 
ers, feel it in London ; if not they miss one ele- 
ment in the general sum of enjoyment. All 
these things help to make Paris so popular a re- 
sort with Englishmen in April. It is good for 
them to know that Frenchmen, with nothing 
better to do, have been known to sit all day in 
the court of the Grand Hétel to admire the 
English arrivals, the bad French, the confusion, 








the exhibitions of character. Thus every one is 
pleased ; we find Paris a show and a spectacle ; 
and the Parisians get as much enjoyment out of 
us. So admirably do all things work together 
for the amusement of people who take proper 
pains to enjoy themselves. 





THE Revue des Deux Mondes, in is last num- 
ber, throws a flood of light on the obscure ques- 
tion of the religion of Japan. There is a story 
told about an eminent student of manners who, 
meeting a Japanese gentleman in England, tried 
to get him to explain the creed of his country- 
men. The Japanese was so reserved that his 
questioner thought he concealed his knowledge, 
like Herodotus, ‘‘for a certain mystic reason.” 
In a few months, however, he received a courte- 
ous letter from the foreigner, saying that he him- 
self had paid no attention to the religion of his 
country, but that a friend of his had arrived in 
England who had made quite a study of the mat- 
ter. This seems to show that education is rather 
‘“* godless” in Japan ; but, in point of fact, the 
people enjoy two main forms of belief. One is 
Buddhism ; the other, and far the more ancient, 
is ‘‘ Shinto.” Shinto, being interpreted, means 
“the path of the gods,” and has an immense 
system of doctrine, with a cosmogony on the 
usual type of savage theories of the beginning 
of things. Generation after generation of pure 
spirits lived in infinite space, and at last evolved 
a race of gods, which again became the fathers 
of the kami, or half-divine heroic fathers of hu- 
manity. ‘‘ Shinto,” as a practical religion, part- 
ly holds of the worship of the elementary forces 
of Nature, and partly of the worship of ances- 
tors. The mikado’s ancestors were high gods ; 
the grandees trace their pedigree, as the Egyp- 
tians traced that of Hecatzus, to deities of lower 
rank among the kamis. Every kami has his 
saint's day, when his chapel, or mya, is frequent- 
ed by the people. In the temple are no idols, 
only a mirror and some scraps of paper. Many 
of the kamis are deified men, others are myths, 
others abstractions ; and, in short, ‘‘ Shinto ”.is 
so promiscuous a faith that the Japanese who 
knew little about it was perhaps no exceptional 
person in his own country. 








Hotices. 





THE CENTENNIAL WATCH.—The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept 








at a very moderate cost by purchasing one of those elegant Lapp Patent Gotp Wartcu Cassgs, fitted with a 
fine movement to match. Try it and see for yourself. These Cases are made in Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Boys 
sizes, in Bascine, Mansard, and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving and finish, for stem and key-winder 
movements of American manufacture. For sale by dealers everywhere. None genuine unless stamped “* G. 
W. Ladd’s Pat.”’ under the bezel. Circulars, descriptive and historical, sent on application by the manu- 
facturers, J. A. Brown & Co., No. rr Maiden Lane, New York. 


PROF. S. W. JOHNSON, of Yale College, says: “I am familiar with the use of dry 
earth as a disinfectant and drier of feces. Nothing can be more instant and effectual than its operation, and 
its use has every sanitary advantage.”” For the sake of health and economy, every one should post up on this 
subject by sending to the Wakefield Co., 36 Dey Street, New York, for their circulars. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK S.—Send 10 cents for General Catalogue of Works on Archi- 
tecture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van NosTRanp, 
Publisher, 23 Murray Street, New York. 


TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS—In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference 
to which route to select previous to commencing your journey, be careful and purchase a copy of APPLETONS’ 
Ramway Guipe. Thousands and tens of thousands of Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy of the Guipg. Price, 25 cents. D. AppLeton & Co., 
Publishers, New York 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tue Poputar Science Monruty was started to promote the diffusion of valuable 
scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive form, among all classes of the community, and has thus far met 
a want supplied by no other periodical in the United States. The great feature of the magazine is, that its con- 
tents are not what science was ten or more years since, but what it zs to-day, fresh from the study, the laboratory, 
and the experiment ; clothed in the language of the authors, inventors, and scientists themselves, who comprise 
the leading minds of England, France, Germany, and the United States. Tue Poputar Scrence Monruty is 
published in a large octavo, handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the subject admits, fully illustrated. 
Terms: $5 per annum (postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. AppLeTons’ JournaL and Tue PopuLaR 
Science Monruty, together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. Apperon & Co., Publishers, New York. 

















